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drawings by Philip Boileau, a 
French artist whose art sub- 
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this country. 
Swift’s Premium Calendar 
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artistic with the color effects 
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SENSIS ST. NICHOLAS sass 


When we try to make up anything like a fuil advance announce- 
ment of what ST. NICHOLAS is going to have in any year we 
never succeed. We can only tell of the good things that are com- 
ing AT ONCE. You must trust us— you won’t be sorry. 





If Sr. Nicnotas boys and girls were 
asked what they would like best to have 
in the magazine during the coming year, 
the answer would surely be 


“More ‘Pinkey 
Perkins’! ” 


Pinkey has certainly won the hearts of all 
Sr. NicnHoias readers, and the author, 





Captain Hammond (who, by the way, 
teaches West Point cadets in the daytime 
and writes about Pinkey in the evening), 
has been persuaded to continue the further 
experiences of Pinkey and: Bunny and 
the rest. 





Another serial story which has a boy for its hero is 


“The Crimson Sweater’ 


written by Ralph Henry Barbour, author of 
“Captain of the Crew,” “ For the Honor of the 
School,” ete., and one of the most popular story 
writers of to-day. ‘The Crimson Sweater”’ 
tells of the adventures of a boy who gets into 
various scrapes, but also gets into most of the 
hockey, base-ball and foot-ball teams. Itisa 
first-rate boy’sstory, and, moreover, it will inter- 
est the girls just as much as the boys. There 
is a capital girl character in it, “‘ Harry,” daugh- 
ter of Dr. Emery, the head-master of the school. 



































A LITTLE SCHOOL-GIRL OF FRANCE. 


FROM A PAINTING BY PASCAU IN THE SALON OF 1995 
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SWEATER 


By Ralph Henry Barbour. 


CHAPTER I. 
THE CRIMSON SWEATER APPEARS. 


ELLO, kid!” 

The boy in the crimson sweater 
raised a pair of blue eyes to the 
speaker’s face, and a little frown 
crept into the sun-burned forehead; but there 
was no answer. 

“ Where ’d you get that sweater?” 

The older boy, a tall, broad-shouldered, deep- 
chested youth of nineteen, with a dark, not 
altogether pleasant face, paused on his way 
down the gymnasium steps and put the ques- 
tion sneeringly. Below, on the graveled path 
leading to the athletic field, alittle group of 
fellows had turned and were watching ex- 
pectantly: Horace Burlen had a way of taking 
conceit out of new boys that was always inter- 
esting. To be sure, in the present case, the 
new boy did n’t look especially conceited,— 
unless it is conceit to appear for foot-ball prac- 
tice in a dandy crimson sweater, which must 
have cost well up in two figures,—but you 
never could tell; and, anyway, Horace Burlen 
was the school leader and had a right to do 
what he pleased. Just at present it pleased 
him to scowl fiercely, for the new boy was dis- 
playing a most annoying deliberation. Horace 
examined the other with awakening interest. 
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He saw a fairly tall youth, sixteen years of age, 
well set up, with good chest and shoulders and 
rather wide hips. Like Horace, the younger 
boy was in foot-ball togs, only his sweater, in- 
stead of being brown, was crimson. But the 
difference between the two boys did n’t end 
there: Horace Burlen was tall and big and 
dark; Roy Porter was several inches shorter, and 
not so wide of shoulder nor so deep of chest ; 
and whereas Horace’s hair was straight and 
black, Roy’s was light, almost sandy, and was 
inclined to be curly. Under the hair was a 
good-looking, sun-browned face, with a short, 
well-built nose, a good mouth, and a pair of 
nice gray-blue eyes which at this moment 
were regarding Horace calmly. The 
boy scowled threateningly. 

“Say, kid, at this school we teach ’em to 
answer when they ’re spoken to; see? Where ’d 
you get that silly red rag of a sweater ?” 

“It was given to me,” answered Roy, coolly. 

“ Think you ’ll ever grow enough to fill it?” 

“T guess so.” 

“Who gave it to you?” 

“Seems to me they ’re a bit inquisitive at 
But if you must know, my brother 


older 


this school. 
gave it to me.” 
“Too big for him, was n’t it ?” 
Roy smiled. 


“Not to speak of. He got a better one.” 


All rights reserved. 
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** Hope he changed the color,” said Horace, 
with a sneer. 

“Why, yes, he did, as it happened. 
one is black with a crimson H.” 

Horace started and shot a quick glance up 
and down the form confronting him. 

“Is Porter of the Harvard eleven your 
brother?” he asked, with a trace of unwilling 
respect in his voice. Roy nodded. 

**T suppose you think you can play the game 
What ’s your name ?” 


His new 


because he can, eh ? 

“ Porter,” answered Roy, sweetly. 

* Don’t get fresh,” admonished the other, 
angrily. “What ’s your first name ?” 

“I guess it will do if you just call me Porter,” 
was the reply. ‘There was a sudden darkening 
of the blue eyes, and in spite of the fact that the 
lips still smiled serenely, Horace saw the danger- 
signal and respected it. 

“ You ’re a pretty fresh young kid at present, 
but you ’Il get some of it taken out of you be- 
fore you ’re here long,” said the school leader, 
turning away. 

“Fresh, am I?” mused Roy, watching the 
other join the group below and cross the lawn 
toward the field. ‘I wonder what he thinks 
he is? If he ever‘asks me, I ’ll mighty soon 
tell him! Red rag! I ’ll make him take that 
back some day, see if I don’t!” 

Roy’s angry musings were interrupted by the 
sudden outward swing of the big oak door be- 
hind him. A dozen or soof Ferry Hill boys in 
foot-ball attire trooped out in company with Mr. 
Cobb, an instructor who had charge of the foot- 
ball and base-ball coaching. Roy fell in behind 
the group, crossed the lawn, passed through 
the gate in the well-trimmed hedge, and found 
himself on the edge of the cinder-track. 
The gridiron had just been freshly marked out 
for this first practice of the year, and the white 
lines gleamed brightly in the afternoon sunlight. 
Roy, however, remained on the side-line and 
looked about him. 

Beyond the field was a border of trees and 
an occasional telegraph-pole marking the road 
over which he had journeyed the evening be- 
fore from the Silver Cove station, where he had 
left the train from New York—and home. To 
his left, beyond the turn of the track, were the 
Beyond those, 


tennis-courts all freshly limed. 
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the trees began and sloped gently upward and 
away in a forest of swaying branches. ‘Turning, 
he saw, below the courts, and divided from 
them by a stone wall, a good-sized orchard. 
Below the orchard lay the vegetable-garden, 
filled with the blue-green of late cabbages and 
the yellower hues of waving corn. ‘Then, facing 
still further about until the field was at his 
back, he could look over the level top of the 
wide hedge and so down the slope of the 
campus. To his right were the two white barns 
and clustering outhouses, with the tower of 
School Hall rising beyond them. Further to 
the left was the red brick, vine-covered “ Cot- 
tage,” residence of the Principal, Doctor Emery, 
and his family. Then, further away down the 
sloping turf, stood Burgess Hall, the dormitory 
and dining-room ; while here, close by, was the 
handsome new gymnasium. Beyond the campus, 
the “ Grove,” a small plantation of beech and 
oaks, shaded the path which led to the river and 
the boat-house at its margin. A long expanse of 
the Hudson was in sight from where he stood, 
its broad, rippled surface aglint in the September 
sunshine. At the far side of the stream, a group 
of red buildings huddled under giant elms, stood 
Hammond Academy, Ferry Hill’s lifelong ri- 
val. In the distance loomed the blue summits 
of the nearer mountains. 

“This way, everybody!” called Mr. Cobb, 
and Roy turned and joined the group of candi- 
dates. There were forty-three students at Ferry 
Hill that year, and at first glance it seemed that 
every last one of them had decided to try 
for the foot-ball team. Buta second look would 
have found a handful of juniors, and one or two 
older boys, too, among the spectators, and Roy 
wondered whether they were crippled or ill. 
Surely no healthy boy could be content to 
watch from the side-line ! 

** Fellows who played in the 
ond last year,” directed Mr. Cobb, “ take the 
other end of the field and practise passing for 
a while; I’ll be down presently. Captain Rogers 
won’t be out until half-past four. The rest of 
you chaps get a couple of balls and come over 
this way. That’sit. Make a circle and pass 
the balls around.” 

Roy found himself between a short, stout 
boy of about fourteen and another boy whose 
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varsity or sec- 
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age might have been from sixteen to eighteen 
years. He wore a faded brown sweater with 
crossed oars dividing the letters “ F H.” Royex- 
perienced a touch of respect for him, as a mem- 
ber of the crew, quite out of keeping with the 
feeling of amusement aroused by his lanky 
body, unkempt hair, and unpleasant beady, 


brown eyes. Roy liked the little chunky 





ROY PORTER 


youth on his other side better. He was evi- 
dently a new hand, and was in a continual 
funk for fear he would drop the ball when Roy 
passed it to him. For this reason Roy took 
some pains to put it to him easily and where he 
could best catch it, a piece of thoughtfulness 
that more than once brought a shy glance of 
gratitude from the youngster’s big, round eyes. 
But if Roy gave courtesies, he received none. 
The lanky youth seemed to be trying to slam 
the ball at him as hard as he knew how, and 
once Roy caught a gleam of malicious amuse- 
ment from the squinting eyes. 

“Just you wait a minute, my friend,” he 
muttered. 

Despite the tall boy’s best endeavors, he was 
unable to make Roy fumble. No matter 
where he shot the ball nor how hard he sent it, 
Roy hands gripped themselves about it. After 
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one especially difficult handling of the pigskin 
Roy looked up to find Mr. Cobb watching him 
with evident approval. The big fellow who 
had taken exception to the crimson sweater was 
not in the squad, and Roy concluded that he 
was one of the last-year team. Presently the 
order came to reverse, and the balls began 
going the other way. Here was Roy’s chance 
for revenge, and he did n’t let it slip. The 
first two balls he passed to his tall neighbor 
very nicely, but when the third one reached 
him he caught it in front of him, and, without 
turning his body, sped it on swift and straight 
for the tall one’s chest. The tall one was n’t 
expecting it quite so soon, and Roy looked 
properly regretful when the ball went bobbing 
away into the center of the circle, and the 
shaggy-haired youth went sprawling after it, 
only to miss it at the first try, and have to 
crawl along on elbows and knees until he had 
it snuggled under his body. The tall one re- 
warded Roy with a scowl when he got back to 
his place, but Roy met the scowl with a look of 
cherubic innocence. 

Presently Mr. Cobb called a halt. 

“ That ’ll do, fellows. I want to get your 
names now, so keep your places a moment.” 

Out came a note-book and pencil, and one 
by one the candidates’ names were entered. 
Roy looked on while he awaited his turn, and 
thought that he was going to like Mr. Cobb. 
The instructor was rather small, a trifle bald- 
headed, and apparently a bunch of muscles. His 
scarcity of hair could hardly have been due to 
advanced age, for he did n’t look a bit over 
thirty. In his time he had beena good quarter- 
back on his college eleven, and one of the best 
short-stops of his day. 

The small youth at Roy’s right, after dart- 
ing several diffident looks in his direction, at 
length summoned courage to address him. 

“You ’re a new boy, are n’t you ?” he asked. 

“ Brand-new,” answered Roy, smilingly. 
“ How about you ?” 

“Oh, I ’ve been here two years.” The 
knowledge lent a degree of assurance, and he 
went on with less embarrassment: “I was a 
junior last year and could n’t play. You know, 
they won’t let the juniors play foot-ball here. 
Mighty mean, I think, don’t you ?” 
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“ Well, I don’t know,” answered Roy. “I 
played when I - was twelve, but I guess it ’s 
pretty risky for a kid of that age to do it. How 
old are you ?” 

“Fourteen. Do you think I ‘ll stand any 
show to get on the team ?” 

“Why not? You look pretty solid. 
you run?” 

But Roy’s curiosity had to go unsatisfied for 
the moment, for Mr. Cobb appeared with his 
book. 

“Well, Sidney, you ’re out for the team at 
last, eh ?” 

“ Yes, sir; do you think I can make it, sir?” 

“Who knows? You ’ll have to get rid of 
some of that fat, though, my boy.” Mr. Cobb 
turned to Roy. 

“ Your name is— er — Brown, is n’t it?” 


Can 


“ Porter, sir.” 

“Oh, Porter; I remember now. 
are you?” 

“ Sixteen, sir.” 

“Played before, have n’t you?” 

“ Yes, sir.” 

“ Where ?” 

“In New York, on my grammar-school 
eleven.” 

“ What position ?” 

“ Quarter first, then left half.” 

“ What class are you in?” 

“ Second senior.” 

“Thank you; that ’s all. Ferris, you take 
charge of the squad until I come back. Let 
them fall on the ball awhile. Gallup and Por- 
ter, come with me. I’m going to give you two 
a try on the first squad. Come on.” And Mr. 
Cobb strode briskly off down the field. 


How old 


CHAPTER II. 


ROY MAKES AN ENEMY AND A FRIEND. 


A FEW minutes later Roy found himself act- 
ing as quarter-back on one of the two squads 
made up of last season’s first and second. The 
boy in front of him, playing center, was the big 
youth who had, half an hour before, insulted his 
precious sweater, and whom Roy now discovered 
to be Horace Burlen. Burlen had n’t shown 


himself especially delighted at Roy’s advent, 
but so far had refrained from addressing him. 
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For a time the work went well. Each squad, 
as there were not enough players present to 
make up two full elevens, held nine men, five 
in the line and four behind it, and the work 
consisted of snapping the ball back by center 
and handing it to one of the backs by quarter. 

Roy showed great aptitude for the work, 
which more than vindicated Mr. Cobb’s judg- 
ment, and for ten minutes or so there were few 
fumbles and few mistakes. But presently, when 
Mr. Cobb had taken himself off to the other 
squad, the cry of “ Ball!” went up, and Roy was 
on his stomach, snuggling the oval in his arms. 
The backs took their places again, and the ball 
went back to center. This time there was no 
hitch, and full-back, followed by left and right 
halves, trotted through the line, between guard 
and tackle. But on the next play the erratic 
pigskin again eluded Roy’s hands, and after 
that fumbles and the cry of “ Ball! Ball!” be- 
came so frequent that Mr. Cobb’s attention 
was attracted and he came over. 

“What ’s the matter here? Who ’s doing 
all that fumbling ?” he demanded. 

“ My fault, sir,” answered Roy. 

“ What ’s the matter?” 

“T can’t seem to get my hands on it some- 
how, sir. I don’t think—I don’t think it is 
coming back very well.” 

Horace Burlen turned wrathfully. 

“You ’re no good! that’s what ’s the trouble 
with you!” he exclaimed. “I’m sending that 
ball back just as I always do.” 

“ Well, try it again,” said the coach. 

Strange to tell, there were no more fumbles 
as long as Mr. Cobb was by ; but almost as soon 
as his back was turned the trouble began again. 
Fumbles, perhaps, were not so frequent, but 
almost always there was delay in getting the 
ball from center to back. Finally Horace Bur- 
len stood up and faced Roy disgustedly. 

“Say, kid, can’t you learn to handle that 
ball?” he asked. ‘ Have n’t you ever seen a 
foot-ball before ? ” 

Roy strove to keep his temper, which was 
already at boiling-point. 

“T ’ll do my part, if you ’ll do yours,” he said. 
“You ’re trying to see how poorly you can 
pass.” 


“Oh, get out! I played foot-ball when you 
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were in the nursery! Maybe if you ’d take 
that red rag off you ’d be able to use your 
arms.” 

Somebody behind him chuckled, and Roy 
had to shut his lips resolutely to keep back the 
angry words. Finally — 

“ Ball to left half, through left tackle,” he 
called. Horace grunted and stooped again over 
the pigskin. Again the ball came back, this time 





““* THAT WILL DO, HORACE,” SAID THE NEW-COMER. 


trickling slowly along on the turf. The next 
time it came back high and to the left, and was 
fumbled. Roy said nothing as he recovered it 
and pushed it back to center, but it was plain 
that the fellows, whispering among themselves, 
were losing interest in the work. Roy, without 
turning his head, became aware of the pres- 
ence of a new-comer behind him. He sup- 
posed it was Mr. Cobb, and hoped the coach 
would notice the manner in which Burlen was 
snapping back. This time the ball was delib- 
erately sent back to Roy as hard as Horace 
could send it, with the result that it bounded 
from his hands before he could close his fingers 
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7 
about it, and went wiggling off across the turf. 
Roy, arising to go after it, almost ran into a tall, 
good-looking youth of apparently eighteen — a 
youth with clean-cut features and snapping 
gray eyes. 

“ That will do, Horace,” said the new-comer. 
“You can rest awhile. You ’re pretty bad.” 

The center met the unsmiling eyes of the 
captain with an attempt at bravado. 

* Hello, Jack!” he 

"ey 
time youcame. They 


said. about 
’ve given us the worst 
apology for a quarter 
you ever saw.” 

“Yes, I noticed it,” 
replied Jack Rogers. 
“ And I noticed that 
you seemed to have 
an idea that this prac- 
tice is just for fun. 
You 'd better take a 
couple of turnsaround 
the track and go in. 
Oh, Ed! Ed Whit- 
comb! Come 
here and play center. 
Fernald, you take 
Ed’s place on the 
other squad.” 

The changes were 
made inatrice. After 
a muttered protest 
that the captain paid 


over 


Knees indidl daiaek taimbias O0 no heed to, and a 
threatening look at 
Roy, Horace Burlen took himself off. The 


captain went in to the left of the line and prac- 
tice was taken up again. After that there was 
no more trouble. Presently Mr. Cobb called 
a halt, and the candidates were put at punting 
and catching, which, followed by a trot twice 
around the quarter-mile cinder-track, completed 
the afternoon’s work. 

Roy had worked rather hard, and, as a result, 
he found himself pretty well out of breath when 
the second lap was half over. When the end 
of the run was in sight he was practically alone 
on the track, almost all of the others having 
turned in through the gate and made for the 











HE WAS BRINGING IT DOWN TO ITS DISTRESSED OWNER.” 


“IN ANOTHER MOMENT 
8 
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gym. Roy had just finished the turn at an 
easy jog when he heard cries of distress from 
the direction of the stables behind him. 

“Spot, drop it! Oh, you bad, wicked cat! 
John! John! Where are you, John? Spot! 
Spot! O-o-oh/” The exclamations ended 
in a wild, long-drawn wail of feminine anguish. 

“A girl,” thought Roy. “Wonder what ’s 
up. Guess I ’d better go and see.” 

Turning, he struck off from the track at a 
run, crossed a triangle of turf, and found him- 
self confronted by the wide hedge. But he 
could see over it, and what he saw was an odd 
little inclosure formed by one end of the barn 
and two walls of packing-cases and boxes 
piled one upon another. In the center of the 
inclosure stood a girl with the bluest of blue 
eyes, the reddest of red hair, and the most 
despairing of freckled faces. At first glance she 


seemed to be surrounded by dogs and cats and 
pigeons ; afterward Roy found that the animals 
were not so numerous as had at first appeared. 
The girl saw Roy quite as soon as he saw her. 
“ Oh, quick, guick /” she commanded, point- 
ing toward the roof of a low shed near by. 


“Spot has got one of the babies, and he ’s kill- 
ing it! Can’t you hurry, boy?” 

Roy retreated a few steps, took a running 
jump, and wriggled himself to the other side in 
a confusion of circling pigeons. 

“ Where ?” he gasped when he had gathered 
himself up. 

“There!” shrieked the girl, still pointing 
tragically. “Can’t you climb up and get it 
away from him? Can’t you do anything, you 
— you stupid silly?” 

At last Roy saw the reason for her fright. 
On the edge of the shed roof, lashing his tail in 
ludicrous ‘ferocity, crouched a half-grown cat, 
and under his claws lay a tiny young white 
rabbit. Roy looked hurriedly about for a 
stick, but not one was to be found. Mean- 
while the red-haired girl taunted him to action. 

“Are n’t you going to do anything?” she 
wailed. “Are you going to stand there all 
night? Oh, please, p/ease rescue him!” 

Roy hesitated for an instant longer. Then he 
seized the first apparently empty box that came 
to hand, turned it upside down at the corner of 
the shed, and, amid more despairing shrieks 
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than ever, leaped on to it. Perhaps he was 
scared by the sudden appearance of Roy’s head 
over the edge of the roof, perhaps by the re- 
newed and more appalling clamor; at all 
events, the cat abandoned his prey on the in- 
stant and took off along the roof. Roy man- 
aged to save the rabbit from a bad fall by 
catching it in one hand just as it rolled over 
the edge, and in another moment was bringing 
it down, a very badly frightened little mass of 
white fur and pink eyes, to its distressed owner. 
But, strange to say, the owner seemed more 
angry and anguished than before. In another 
moment the mystery was explained. The box 
upon which he had stood toppled and fell and 
from out of it stalked a highly insulted red-and- | 
green parrot. The bird cocked his head on one 
side and remarked fretfully in a shrill voice: 

“ Well, I never did! Naughty Poll! Naughty 
Poll!” 

“T—I did n’t know he was in the box,” 
stammered Roy. 

“No; I don’t suppose you did,” answered 
the girl, grudgingly. “ Boys are so stupid! 
You might have killed him! Come here, Me- 
thuselah, and tell me all about it. Did the 
wicked boy frighten you ’most to death? Did 
he? Well, he was a wicked thing, so he was!” 
Then, turning to Roy, “ You ’re a new boy, 
are n’t you?” she asked. 

“ Yes,” answered Roy. 

“ What ’s your name?” 

“ Roy Porter.” 

“ Mine ’s Harry —I mean Harriet Emery; 
they call me Harry.” 

“Is Doctor Emery your father?” asked Roy. 

“Yes. Only they don’t call him Doctor 
Emery — the boys, I mean.” 

“ Don’t they? What do they call him?” 

“Emmy,” answered Harry, with a giggle. 
“Tt ’s such a funny name for papa! And 
mamma they call Mrs. Em.” 

“ And they call you Harry,” said Roy, for 
want of something better to say. Harry’s head 
went up .on the instant and her blue eyes 
flashed. 

“ No, indeed, they don’t! That is, not many 
of them. They call me A/iss Harry.” 

“Oh, I beg your pardon,” Roy apologized, 
removing an imaginary hat, “ A/iss Harry.” 


’ 
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Harry hesitated. Then — 

“ Those that I like call me Harry,” she said. 
“ And you— you rescued the baby. So—you 
may call me Harry, without the Miss, you 
know.” 

Then, with a sudden change of manner, she 
advanced toward him with one hand stretched 
forth and a ludicrous smile on her face. “I 
forgot you were a new boy,” she said. “I 
hope your stay with us will be both pleasant 
and profitable.” 

Roy accepted the proffered hand bewilderedly. 

“There,” she said, with a little shake of her 
shoulders and a quick abandonment of the 
funny stilted tone and manner. “ There, that’s 
done. Mamma makes me do that, you know. 
It ’s awfully silly, is n’t it?” 

Methuselah now decided to take part in the 
proceedings. 

“ Well, I never did!” he exclaimed hoarsely. 
“Can’t you be quiet? Naughty Poll! Stop 
your swearing! Stop your swearing!” 

This resulted in his banishment, for Roy, at 
Harry’s request, returned the borrowed box to 
its place, and thrust the parrot inside it. 

Then Roy was formally introduced to the 
numerous residents of the inclosure. Snip, a 
fox-terrier, had already made friends. Lady 
Grey, a gray Angora cat, who lay curled up 
contentedly in one of the lower tier of boxes, 
received Roy’s caresses with well-bred conde- 
scension. Joe, one of her kittens, and a brother 
of the disgraced Spot, showed more interest, 
and clawed Roy’s hand in quite a friendly way. 
In other boxes were a squirrel called Teety, 
two white guinea-pigs, a family of rabbits, six 
white mice, and a bantam hen who resented 
Roy’s advent with a very sharp beak. And all 
about fluttered gray pigeons and white pigeons, 
fantails and pouters. And while the exhibition 
was going on Roy observed the exhibitor with 
not a little interest. 

Harriet — begging her pardon, Harry — Em- 
ery was fourteen years old, fairly tall for her 
age, not overburdened with flesh, and some- 
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what of a tomboy. Considering the fact that 
she had been born and had lived all her short life 
at a boys’ school, the latter fact is not unnatural. 
The boys called Harry “a good fellow,” and 
to Harry no praise could have been sweeter. 
As might have been expected, she had grown 
up with a fondness for boys’ sports and interests, 
and could skate as well as, if not better than, any 
pupil Ferry Hill had ever known; could play 
tennis well; could handle a pair of oars know- 
ingly ; and was n’t very much afraid of a swiftly 
thrown base-ball. But in spite of her liking for 
boys’ ways, there was still a good deal of the 
girl about her, and she was capable of a dozen 
different emotions in as many minutes. 

Roy decided that she was rather pretty. Her 
hair was luridly red, but many persons would 
have called it beautiful. Her eyes were very 
blue, and had a way of looking at you that was 
almost disconcerting in its frank directness. 
Her face was brown with sunburn, but there 
was color in the cheeks. A short, somewhat 
pugnacious little nose, not guiltless of freckles, 
went well with the red-lipped, mischievous 
mouth beneath. For the rest, Harry was a 
wholesome, lovable little minx, with the kind- 
est heart that ever beat under a pretty white 
shirt-waist and the quickest temper that ever 
went with red hair. 

Roy’s examination of his new acquaintance 
was suddenly interrupted by the subject, who 
swung around upon him with an expression of 
great severity. 

“Do you know,” she asked, “ that the boys 
are n’t allowed in here without permission, and 
that if papa finds it out you ’ll be punished ?” 

Roy shook his head in bewilderment. 

“ And,” continued Harry, impressively, “ that 
John is coming along the lane, and that if he 
sees you here he ’ll have to report you, and —” 

“What shall I do?” asked Roy, looking 
about for an avenue of escape. 

“Why,” said Harry, laughing enjoyably at 
his discomfiture, “ just stay where you are. I’m 
the one who gives permission!” 


(To be continued.) 
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: A GENTLEMAN in fair Madrid 


He loved a lovely maid, he did; 
Of all the maids the pearl and pink — 
Oh, tink-a-tink-a-tink-a-tink ! 


: He followed her both near and far, | 


Performing on his light guitar ; 
And often at her feet he sank — 
Oh, tank-a-tank-a-tank-a-tank ! 
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But she remained both grim and grave: 
“‘T wish,” she said, “ you would behave!” 

And so he went and was a monk — 

Oh, tunk-a-tunk-a-tunk-a-tunk ! 
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FROM SIOUX TO SUSAN. 


By AGNES MCCLELLAND DAULTON. 


CHAPTER I, 
CHERRYFAIR. 


CHERRYFAIR had been painted white once 
upon a time, but the long years had tempered 
it to a melancholy gray and toned the cheerful 
shutters to a dull sage-green. Once it stood 
stately and beautiful, with its broad verandas 
and tall chimneys; but spiteful weathers of all 
sorts had snarled and worried and bit at it 
until, tired out with the battle, it had settled 
down to loneliness, a tumbledown, deserted 
old house. 

But rain and shine, that had played such 
havoc with the house, —that being man’s work, 
the weather thought, and only fit to be de- 
stroyed,—had nursed and coddled the grow- 
ing things about it. Ivy clothed the old 
place, climbed the roof, and flung green ban- 
ners even from the broken chimney-tops; 
cherry-trees, garlanded now with white and 
green, stretched great branches toward it; 
scraggy, untrimmed lilacs tapped the second- 
story windows with their purple clusters; and 
an old, twisted trumpet-vine mounted the brick 
wall that edged the lawn and curled lovingly 
about the stone balls that crowned the gate- 
posts; while dandelions and violets pushed 
their way between the cracks in the walk up to 
the worn stone steps. 

It was the first of May, and the world was 
flooded with sunshine, bird-song, blossoms, and 
all things good; but the dilapidated old house 
drowsed on, and never once dreamed that the 
straggling procession that was making its way 


down the country lane already called it home. 
It was a jolly littie procession that stepped to 
the happy music of the warm, green spring, and 
its line of march, under Sue’s leadership, took 
in everything on both sides of the road. Betty 
was trying to keep her steps sedate, with her 
fat little hand tucked under her mother’s arm; 
but Peggy, her twin, hippity-hopped in the 
middle of the road, now with Davie, who shied 
an ineffectual pebble at a squirrel, and now 
with Benny, who pranced like a fractious 
thoroughbred, only to be brought up again by 
Sue’s vigorous calling. Phil whistled as he 
strode thoughtfully along, head thrown back, 
hands in his pocket; but Sue was everywhere, 
her black eyes dancing, her face alight, her 
supple, slender body vibrant with joy. Their 
father—well, Betty said he behaved the worst 
of the lot, since he could n’t keep from running 
races with Sue, tweaking the twins’ braids, or 
tucking dandelions back of mother’s ears ; for, 
somehow, the spring had got into his blood 
and was cutting capers with his dignity. But 
in spite of all this, he was a no less personage 
than the Rev. Albert Warner Roberts, the new 
pastor, who, finding the parsonage at Monroe 
entirely too small for his brood, had been forced 
to rent Cherryfair, a half-mile from town, that 
being the only empty house to be found. 

The Robertses had arrived by a train that 
morning, quite unexpected by the good people 
of Monroe. It was really a deep-laid scheme 
of Sue’s ; so, getting off at the water-tank, going 
down back streets and across lots, they had 
evaded notice, so that, as Sue said,—she was 
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always more forceful than elegant,—“ they 
might view their landscape o’er without the 
congregation tagging at their heels.” 

“ How good the country smells !” exclaimed 
Peggy. “‘ My, but I’m glad there is such a 
lot of us; for if there had n’t been, father would 
have taken the parsonage, and we should have 
had to live in town. Parsonages are all alike.” 

“Mercy on us!” cried Sue, who had just 
returned from chasing the little boys down the 
road, her dark hair tossed about her face. 
“Who ever heard a Roberts grumbling about a 
little thing like that? J ’x perfectly ashamed 
of you, Peggy Roberts! Haye «i we loved 
every roof that covered us, and have n’t we 
had the dandiest times, and are n’t we the jol- 
liest, healthiest lot of youngsters? Answer me 
that, Margaret Fulton Roberts,” she demanded, 
pelting the culprit with dandelions. ‘“ This is 
just an extra-beautiful time, because we have 
it all to ourselves. We have n’t belonged, and 
never will belong, to ourselves. But really, 
mother, this is a between-whiles, when you come 
to think of it. Nay,nay, Pauline! Let’s have 
a good time once in our lives unwatched ; be- 


sides, we are in such ridiculous spirits it would 


never do for them to see us. Why, there is n’t 
a heavy heart among us !” 

“Oh, Sue!” protested her mother. 

“Well, is there?” laughed Sue. “Even 
Betty forgot her primness and hopped—oh ! 
jiminy crickets! We ’re there! That ’s the 
wall father told us about !” 

With a rush and a scurry —even gentle little 
Mrs. Roberts was carried, for the moment, off 
her feet—they sped along the wall and stood 
at last between the great ball-topped posts. 
Surely never in all its history had that gateway 
been crowded with such eager, happy faces. 

“Hello!” shouted Phil: “there ’s an or- 
chard !” 

“ A bay-window !” exclaimed Mrs. Roberts. 

“A veranda !” sighed Betty. 

“A knocker !” giggled Peggy. 

“A barn!” squealed Davie. 

“ A-a-a-a cellar door!” panted little Ben. 

“ A-a-a-a-a—everything ! The charmingest ! 
quaintest! darlingest! You dear, horrid fa- 
ther! and you said it was an old tumbledown 
rookery, and we would have to try to be con- 
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tent!” Sue flung herself upon her father’s 
neck in a transport of rapture. 

“Pooh, pooh!” chuckled Mr. Roberts, pat- 
ting his impulsive daughter lovingly on the 
back. “It is so tumbledown I ’m afraid 
most men would have dreaded its introduction 
to their families ; but, you see, I know my chicks 
so well,—my good little chicks and my little 
gray hen,—trust them to find the sunny side of 
a necessity! Come, Phil; you and I will make 
a royal chariot and carry mother in in state. 
She ’s the queen of this palace. Here is the 
key, Sue; you unlock the door, and you chil- 
dren fall in behind, single file. Up you go, 
little lady!” 

There in the queen’s chair rode the little 
mother, so proud and happy, one arm around 
her merry husband’s neck, the other about her 
sturdy, laughing son; behind came the excited 
children, and before danced Sue. 

“This is the very best time we ever did 
have,” said Sue, as she fitted the big key into 
the lock with a flourish. Then the key turned. 
“Shut your eyes, everybody! One, two, 
three !” and she flung open the door. 

The Robertses stood dumb with amazement. 
Here was a surprise for Mr. Roberts, too; and 
it came so suddenly, so unexpectedly, and 
meant so much of loving helpfulness and kind- 
ness from his new people—no one noticed the 
queer, choking sound in his throat; but when 
his wife saw a tear steal out and go sliding 
down his cheek, she wiped it lovingly away 
and said softly: “There, dears, put me down. 
This is certainly a beautiful home-coming.” 

“And to think,” groaned Sue, a heap of 
contrition from the lowest stair-step, “that I 
scorned the flock and made you escape from 
them! I shall go down on my knees to them!” 

When Sue threw open the door of Cherry- 
fair, the family had expected to find the barren 
gloom, the musty, dusty, fustiness of a house 
long closed to sun and air. They had ex- 
pected to see grimy floors and stained walls, 
for Mr. Roberts, hoping to charm them by the 
out-of-doors, and not wishing to disappoint 
them in the house, had kept its good points to 
himself and prepared them for all its discom- 
forts. They had expected days and days of 
scouring and cleaning, of setting to rights and 
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furbishing, before there would be a spot with 
the air of home. 

A low, wide hall with an open stairway led 
to the second floor, while a bay-window over- 
looked a quaint old garden; there was a fire- 
place on the side, and beside it an arch open- 
ing into the parlor. This much had been told 
them ; but what of the fresh paper, all green and 
cream and gold; the pretty green carpet; the 
dainty curtains looped back that the lilacs 
might peep in; the low book-case by the win- 
dow ; the mass of ferns that filled the fireplace 
and trailed out over the shining brass fender ; 
the wicker chairs; the little tea-table; the pic- 
tures on the wall? And in a green vase, a 
branch of cherry-bloom upheld a card. 

Mr. Roberts rubbed his eye-glasses vigor- 
ously and cleared his throat many times before 
he could read what was written there: 

“ Accept, with the love of the whole congre- 
gation, this bit of brightness for your home- 
coming.” 

“T ’ve always thought,” said Betty, sol- 
emnly, addressing no one in particular, “that 
we have the most beautiful things happen to 
us a family ever had, and now I know it!” 

But here, for Sue, happiness was getting too 
near tears; and before any one guessed what 
was to happen next, she had sprung to her 
feet: ‘‘ All join hands,” she cried; “it ’s time 
for a jubilee!” 

“Oh, Sue, not on the new carpet!” ex- 
claimed Mrs. Roberts, as Phil seized her on 
one side and Davie on the other. 

“In the parlor, then; we can’t hurt any- 
thing there”; and Sue dragged her father 
through the arch. Here, in the big, empty 
room, where, through the half-closed shutters, 
the sunlight was painting yellow bars upon the 
bare floor, they gaily chanted the nonsense 
verse that Mr. Roberts had made for Sue and 
Phil when they were tots, and to which every 
little Roberts had danced miles,—a foolish 
little song which they all loved dearly. It had 
helped them through many a hard place, and 
expressed their joy in many a happy one: 


‘* Whoopsy saw, sine craw: 
The Robertses come to town 
With troubles a-plenty, but never a frown; 
Their laughter goes up and no tears run down. 
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Whoopsy saw, sine craw: 
When the Robertses come to town!”’ 


Around and around they went until Davie’s 
head swam, and Ben’s fat bare legs, twinkling 
in and out of the golden bars, fairly winked in 
the checkered gloom as he flew by, while above 
the clatter of their feet upon the floor their 
merry singing rang through the empty house. 

“Mercy!” gasped little Mrs. Roberts, quite 
out of breath with prancing and singing, her 
hat knocked rakishly to one side, her back hair 
slipped from its fastenings. “ Do have mercy 
on a poor old lady who can’t keep up! Oh, 
children, I’m really past the age for this sort 
of thing!” 

In a moment she was surrounded by a 
breathless, laughing group, exclaiming, pitying, 
to be tenderly led out to a seat on the veranda 
steps until she had quite recovered, for never 
in vain did ‘Masie’ cry for mercy. Mr. Roberts 
found that he, too, was glad to drop down by 
her side, to fan her with his hat while he rested 
after such unusual exertion. 

‘““Now, my dears,” he said, looking at his 
watch, “‘it is half-past nine, and at eleven we 
must be at Brother Reed’s, so I think we had 
better settle down to business. While Masie and 
I rest a bit, suppose, Sue, you and the children 
look over the house, and come back and report. 
By that time we old folks will be ready to take a 
hand.” 

CHAPTER II. 


THE MYSTERIOUS LUNCHEON. 


EveER since Sue Roberts could remember, 
she had known responsibilities. The little 
mother had never been very strong, money 
was so scarce in the family treasury, and the 
babies had crowded so fast into the home 
nest, that, in spite of Mr. and Mrs. Roberts’s 
longing to give their oldest daughter a care- 
free childhood, burdens had slipped upon her 
slender shoulders not often borne by so young 
a girl. But, somehow, the burdens had never 
seemed to hurt Sue,—perhaps because she had 
always taken them with such breezy good- 
humor. Luckily for them all, Sue could get 
so much real delight out of so little, that the 
younger Robertses had hardly felt the pinch of 
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poverty ; for, as they said, “ Sue always knows 
just what to do to make a good time.” 

Sue had the happiest and most rollicking of 
dispositions. If she was careless, somewhat un- 
tidy, and often rude, she was sincere, helpful, 
and loving. If she was slangy, wilful, and 
thoughtless, she was truthful, brave, and cheer- 
ful. She had plenty of faults, but more virtues ; 
and no one knew her who did not respect the 
downright honesty of her character. 

“As hoity-toity a child as ever breathed, 
but a most lovable and unselfish,” Judge Fulton 
was wont to say; for Sue’s tomboy ways had 
never hidden her real worth from her uncle’s 
loving eyes. It was Aunt Serena who replied 
with a groan: 

“But, oh, David, so undignified, so unre- 
fined! I should think it would break Albert’s 
heart— Mary is so mild I don’t suppose a roar- 
ing lion would jostle her calm soul. Elizabeth 
is a little lady, and I have the greatest hopes 
for Margaret and the boys; but Susan, a great 
girl of fourteen, in spite of her capabilities, is 
absolutely impossible! What she needs is 


severe discipline, and she will never get it in 
that happy-go-lucky home.” 


Even those who loved Sue best were forced 
to admit that there was some truth in Aunt 
Serena’s assertion; but, as her father said, she 
was like a chestnut-bur, all prickles on the out- 
side, yet wholesome and sweet within. 

At her father’s command, her head went up 
like a young captain’s, and in a moment she 
had marshaled her little company before her. 
They all knew it was Sue who would determine 
everything, from where the piano should stand 
to where the smallest frying-pan must hang. 
So now, with her little note-book open and her 
stumpy pencil between her teeth, she seemed 
a very different person from the romping girl 
who had been running races in the road only 
a few moments before. 

The kind work of the congregation, Sue 
found, had not stopped with the pretty hall; 
for the whole house had been beautifully 
cleaned, and several rooms were newly papered. 
Even the cellar had been freshly whitewashed, 
and Phil discovered, greatly to the joy of 
Davie and Ben, rows and rows of enticing 
little jam and jelly pots, glowing with amber 
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and ruby, that had evidently just been placed 
upon the clean papers of the fruit-cupboard. 
On the dining-room mantel was a big bow! of 
lilies-of-the-valley, while in the open kitchen 
window stood a pot of parsley, and in it, tucked 
among the pretty green, was a card on which, 
scribbled in a girlish hand, Sue read: 


** To flavor the soup and the savory stew 
This pot of parsley is given to you, 
Dear rollicking, merry, minister’s Sue” ; 


while pinned to a new tea-towel was a bit of 
paper that informed them, to the delight of the 
twins, that: 
‘* Sweet as any violet 
Are Elizabeth and Margaret, 
Drying goblet, plate, and cup 
Upon this brand-new towelet.”’ 


“It’s dreadful poetry,” laughed Sue; “ but 
it makes it seem as if somebody who knew 
and loved us was going to jump out and say, 
‘Boo!’ any minute, and that does give one 
such a beautiful, creepy feeling.” 

At each fresh discovery a messenger ran 
post-haste to tell the good news to father and 
mother out on the veranda. Davie and Ben 
fought valiantly. over this honor, only to rush 
breathlessly back in hope of more news. 

“It is just as if a fairy godmother had been 
here and left lovely bits of welcome everywhere,” 
said Betty, her eyes shining, as she stood tracing 
with a plump forefinger the honeysuckle sprays 
on the pretty wall-paper of the bedroom Sue had 
just assigned to the twins. “ It is so dear of you, 
Sue, to give us this pretty room. I ’m afraid 
it is awfully selfish.of us to have this, when you 
take that back room with the old red paper.” 

“Stuff and nonsense!” replied Sue, as she 
stepped off the floor to see if the striped green 
matting would cover it. “Just you lay low 
and see how my room turns out, girlies. Won’t 
father’s study be fine, with that big window to 
the east? If only we could get new curtains 
for the parlor, would n’t it be dandy ?” 

“Oh, Sue!” grieved Betty—“ dandy /” 

“Well, would n’t it?” argued Sue. “ Jim- 
dandy, if you like that better. I do wonder 
who the parsley-girl is, and how she knew I 
cooked and you washed dishes. Father has 
been telling tales, I believe.” 
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“Who ’s talking about me?” called Mr. 
Roberts from the stairs. “ Here we come, 
although I know very well Sue has us all 
settled.” 

“Oh, Masie,” screamed the twins, flying to 
her side, “‘come see—come see our room.” 

“We 've got the honeysuckle room. Is n’t 
it lovely of Sue to give it to us ?” cried Peggy, 
dancing up and down; “and we are to have 
the green matting if Sue can cut the holes 
out, and the dresser with the leg off !” 

“‘T do wish we could have ruffled curtains,” 
broke in Betty; “‘ they give things such an air.” 

“This is your room, Masie dear,” and Sue 
flung open the door of a big, sunny room with 
an outlook over the orchard. “ Father, your 
study is this corner room toward the garden 
and away from the noise; this big room is for 
the boys, and this is mine.” 

“Up to your old tricks, daughterling,”’ ob- 
served Mr. Roberts, putting a loving arm 
about his slender girl. ‘“ We ’Il have to watch 
you, or you will spoil us all.” 

“ Now, Sue, let me take this room—” began 
her mother. 

“You make me perfectly weary,” declared 
Sue, vehemently, hammering her father’s broad 
shoulder with her little brown fist. “If you 
say another word I will run off and let you 
settle alone, and how would you like that? 
I ’m so tired of this song and dance about 
my unselfishness. I’m a regular pig, but you 
love me so hard you can’t see it. I took this 
dinky little room because I see its possibilities ; 
and I ’ll be jolly in it. Besides, I just love 
the whole caboodle of you; and now I think 
we 'd better skedaddle for Brother Reed’s.” 

“Susan, what language! Where do you 
hear such things?” groaned her father, yet 
laughing in spite of himself. 

“ Dear Sue, I hope you will be more careful 
for your father’s sake, if not for your own,” 
protested Mrs. Roberts. “ What will the new 
people think of us all if you talk like that?” 

“Don’t you worry, Masie.” Sue flew at her 
mother to drop a contrite kiss on the end of 
her nose. “I’m going to be as proper as an 
etiquette-book and as meek asa sheep. You'll 
think you have another Betty. Now, twinsies, 
hunt up the boys, for we really must be going.” 
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“ Heigho!” sighed Sue, as she slowly went 
down the steps, looking back longingly at the 
house. “Our lark is over, and once more we 
belong to the flock; so no more high jinks for 
Susie. But they are a blessed flock, and I love 
’em. Pater, who és the parsley-girl, I wonder? ” 

Gay times came to Cherryfair. The sound 
of the tack-hammer was heard in the house, the 
rending of crates, the opening of boxes and of 
barrels, the scurrying of feet, the calling of 
merry voices, and now and then the wails 
of Benny, who, in his great anxiety not to miss 
anything that was going on, was under every- 
body’s feet, getting continually trodden upon. 

The week spent in getting acquainted with 
the congregation of Monroe, while they awaited 
their household goods, had been one full of 
pleasure to the Robertses. There had been only 
one real disappointment to Sue, and that was: 
she had failed to find her parsley-girl. 

Sue knew, the moment she met them, it was 
neither Fanny Spencer nor Avis Taylor, al- 
though they were both charming girls; nor was 
it Belle Wilkin or Mildred Warner. 

“T don’t know why, Masie,” Sue had said 
the morning after the church reception, as she 
stood combing her hair in Mrs. Reed’s spare 
chamber, “ but I felt, before I asked them, that 
I had n’t found her, and I ’m afraid I never 
will; for the girls say I have met every one 
of their set except Martha Cutting, and she 
was n’t out at Cherryfair that day, and yes- 
terday she went to Dexter to visit her aunt, 
and so was n’t at the reception. That shows 
she did n’t care much about meeting me, 
does n’t it?” 

“ Perhaps she had made arrangements to go 
before she knew of the reception,” suggested 
Mrs. Roberts, as she stood on tiptoe to pin 
Sue’s collar. “I thought all the girls had very 
pretty manners. Oh, Sue!” 

“TI know, Masie,” groaned Sue, jabbing 
the hair-pins fiercely into her pompadour. 
“Was n’t that awful when I could n’t think of 
the name of the chandelier, and called it a 
thingumajig right before that lovely old Doctor 
Burton? Poor Betty blushed until I thought 
she ’d catch fire. Every time I want to be 
nice, I just go and disgrace you all.” 

Her mother, seeing the tears glistening in 
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the black eyes,—Sue was little given to crying, and refined. I just want to be strong and 
drew her head down and kissed her fondly. forceful and independent. I suppose I like 
‘You are such a dear, good girl, Sue,” she slang because it is so expressive. I really don’t 
said lovingly, “that I can’t bear to have you care a penny what other people think. It is 
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**AROUND AND AROUND THEY WENT, WHILE ABOVE THE CLATTER OF THEIR FEET UPON THE FLOOR THEIR 
MERRY SINGING RANG THROUGH THE EMPTY HOUSE.”’ 

spoiled by such rudeness. It is like an ugly only that father and you and the rest suffer 
mask held up before you, so that the world over me so—that ’most breaks my heart.” 
may not see the true, sweet girl behind it.” Mrs. Roberts sighed deeply as she replied : 

“But that is just it, Masie. I know I ’ll “Well, Sue, like all mothers, I want to save 
shock you; but I don’t want to be ladylike you pain; but I am afraid you will have to 
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learn for yourself that this world would be a 
most uncomfortable place without its conven- 
tions, and that your ideas of strength and inde- 
pendence are very far from what is best.” 

But Sue to-day, with a scarlet handkerchief 
tied around her curly head, a scarlet apron 
buttoned around her slim body, was a gay 
and picturesque little figure, as she flew up- 
stairs, and down, issuing orders, clearing the 
way, suggesting, planning, comforting, cheering. 

“‘ Now,” she said at last, “I’m going down 
to get lunch, and I want mother to settle right 
down on this couch for a couple of winks, and 
father to cuddle down here on this mattress— 
not a word of protest! Come on, kids! Phil 
can help me fix the table with the boards on 
the barrels, Betty can set it, and Peggy help 
me cook. Davie and Ben had better run out 
and play. Shoo, shoo!” and catching up her 
scarlet apron with both hands, she drove them 
down the stairs before her. 

Laughing and singing, they trooped to the 
kitchen, with Sue dancing behind; but at the 
door they all stopped in astonishment. 

* Oh, Sue!” cried Ben, his eyes round as 
moons; “‘ somebody has been here !” 

“Well, I ’ll be jiggered!” Sue exclaimed, 
dropping into a chair and throwing her apron 
over her head. “It’s that parsley-girl again!” 

And it was—it truly was! For who but the 
“‘parsley-girl”” could have entered the house 
without being seen, could have worked so deftly 
and so quietly ; and who else would have set 
a rhyme in the midst of the red tulips that 
stood in the center of the table? 

“But where did she find the table-cloth and 
things?” asked Betty, dazedly. 

“She found them because she is a girl after 
my own heart,” cried Sue, flinging off the 
apron and rushing to the door; ‘‘ because when 
she wants to help she finds a way, and does n’t 
stand around talking about it. But now she ’s 
gone, and where will we find her?” 

“ She can’t be far,” — Phil was already down 
the steps. “Come on; let’s go hunt her! You 
run around that side of the barn, Sue, and I ’Il 


go this. Betty and Peggy can hunt in the 


orchard, and the kids run around the house. 
Hurry up; we ’ll catch her yet!” 
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But five minutes later they came back pant- 
ing, and no one had found her. 

“] was certain I heard her giggle back of 
a lilac-bush,” puffed Davie, flinging himself 
down on the door-step; “ but when I looked it 
was nothing but an old hen that flew out 
squawking.”’ 

“TI found this,” shrieked Peggy, tearing 
around the house and waving a pink sunbonnet 
over her head. “I found it hanging ona cur- 
rant-bush down by the orchard wall, and I 
saw a girl just flying over the meadow, and 
she stopped and waved her hand at me as she 
climbed the fence!” 

‘““Who can she be? 
that lives on that side of us. 
stand it at all,” wailed Sue, as she searched for 
some clue in the pink bonnet. 

But, fresh and dainty as a rose, from the 
perky little bow on top to the fluted ruffle of 
its frill, the pink bonnet kept its secret. So 
did the custard-pie, the crisp rolls, the slices of 
pink boiled ham set all about with parsley, and 
the yellow pat of butter, all waiting so de- 
murely to be eaten; even the rhyme among the 
tulips only sent their curiosity to fever heat: 


We don’t know a soul 
I can’t under- 


‘**O minister’s Sue, but I love you— 
Your scarlet apron and black eyes, too. 
I wonder if your heart is true, 
O black-eyed minister’s Sue!” 


“How does she know you have black eyes, 
Sue Roberts?” demanded Betty. ‘‘ Except Ben, 
you are the only one of usthat has! And 
how does she know you 've got a scartlet 
apron? You only put it on this morning. I 
don’t like her, for I just believe she ’s a spook, 
or something.” 

“Spooks don’t bring custard-pies nor wear 
pink bonnets, let me tell you, Miss Betty. But 
I don’t care if she is twenty spooks—she is the 
blessedest one I ever heard of, and I just love 
and Sue rapturously hugged the pink 
“Do run and call 
Here is the tea- 
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her! 
bonnet to 
father and mother, Davie. 
kettle boiling itself away on the oil-stove ; and 
here is the teain the pot. That dear, thought- 
ful parsley-girl did n’t forget a thing; and to 


think I cannot even thank her! 


her breast. 





GLASSES SOMETIMES HAVE EYES! 


“ADD A STEP.” 


By E. E. Brown. 
“O father! my sword is too short, I know! 
And how can I win the day 
When, hand to hand, I must meet the foe 
And keep him—with this! —at bay?” 


“Say not, weak boy, that your sword is too short, 
But add a step to its length!” 
Was the Spartan father’s stern retort 


As he tested the young lad’s strength. 


Ah! many a time in the battle of life 
When we murmur, disheartened and sad, 
O’er our poor short swords, we might win in the strife 


“ 


Had we courage the “step to add!” 
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“HE BORROWED EVERY BOOK IN THE NEIGHBORHOOD. WHEN EVERYTHING ELSE HAD BEEN 
READ HE RESOLUTELY BEGAN ON THE ‘REVISED STATUTES OF INDIANA.’” 
“« The Boy’s Life of Abraham Lincoln.” (See page 20.) 
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THE BOYS’ LIFE OF ABRAHAM LINCOLN. 


By HELEN NIco.ay. 


WHERE is the boy who does not like to read about a hero? And are not the most interesting 
and inspiring heroes the great men of real life; the men who have done the noblest deeds for 
humanity ; the makers or the saviers of the nations; men who have risked and dared all for the 
Our country can boast many such heroes, but the two who stand 
Every young 
Every 


sake of some great cause ? 
highest in American history and American hearts are Washington and Lincoln. 
American feels a thrill of pride and admiration at the mention of those honored names. 
young American ought to know almost by heart the life-history of those two distinguished 
patriots and Presidents. 

Of course the school histories record the main facts of their lives, but too often in a way 
which makes them loom up as statuesque figures far removed from every-day life. St. NICHOLAS 
has already given to its readers a “ Boys’ Life of Washington,” which showed him not only as 
the founder of a mighty nation, but as a man among men —a living, breathing human being. 
And now the magazine gladly undertakes to present a like picture of Abraham Lincoln, the 
greatest man of his time, “a heroic figure in the center of a heroic epoch.” The authentic and 
absorbing story of his life, which will be printed from month to month during the coming year, 
is written by Miss Helen Nicolay, whose father, John G. Nicolay, and the late Secretary John 
Hay, wrote the one great “ Life of Lincoln” for grown-up readers. Miss Nicolay therefore had 
at her command the rich store of material which they spent many years in accumulating, and 


her biography of the martyr President is sure to be welcomed everywhere as the very best “ Life 


of Lincoln” for American boys. 


a 
A PRESIDENT’s CHILDHOOD. 


ABRAHAM LINCOLN’s forefathers were pio- 
neers—men who left their homes to open up 
the wilderness and make the way plain for 
others to follow them. For one hundred and 
seventy years, ever since the first American 
Lincoln came from England to Massachusetts 
in 1638, they had been moving slowly west- 
ward as new settlements were made in the 
forest. They faced solitude, privation, and all 
the dangers and hardships that beset men who 
take up their homes where only beasts and wild 
men have had homes before; but they con- 
tinued to press steadily forward, though they 
lost fortune and sometimes even life itself in 
their westward progress. Back in Pennsylvania 
and New Jersey some of the Lincolns had been 
men of wealth and influence. In Kentucky, 
where the future President was born on Feb- 
ruary 12, 1809, his parents lived in deep pov- 
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erty. Their home was a small log cabin of the 
rudest kind, and nothing seemed more unlikely 
than that their child, coming into the world in 
such humble surroundings, was destined to be 
the greatest man of his time. True to his race, 
he also was to be a pioneer—not indeed, like 
his ancestors, a leader into new woods and un- 
explored fields, but a pioneer of a nobler and 
grander sort, directing the thoughts of men 
ever toward the right, and leading the American 
people, through difficulties and dangers and a 
mighty war, to peace and freedom. 

The story of this wonderful man begins and 
ends with a tragedy, for his grandfather, also 
named Abraham, was killed by a shot from an 
Indian’s rifle while peaceably at work with his 
three sons on the edge of their frontier clear- 
ing. Eighty-one years later the President him- 
self met death by an assassin’s bullet. The 
murderer of one was a savage of the forest ; the 
murderer of the other that far more cruel thing, 
a savage of civilization. 
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When the Indian’s shot laid the pioneer 
farmer low, his second son, Josiah, ran to a 
neighboring fort for help, and Mordecai, the 
eldest, hurried to the cabin for his rifle. Thomas, 
a child of six years, was left alone beside the 
dead body of his father; and as Mordecai 
snatched the gun from its resting-place over the 
door of the cabin, he saw, to his horror, an In- 
dian, in his war-paint, just stooping to seize the 
child. Taking quick aim at a medal on the 
breast of the savage, he fired, and the Indian 
fell dead. The little boy, thus released, ran to 
the house, where Mordecai, firing through the 
loopholes, kept the Indians at bay until help 
arrived from the fort. 

It was this child Thomas who grew up to 
be the father of President Abraham Lincoln. 
After the murder of his father the fortunes of 
the little family grew rapidly worse, and doubt- 
less because of poverty, as well as by reason of 
the marriage of his older brothers and sisters, 
their home was broken up, and ‘Thomas found 
himself, long before he was grown, a wanderiti;; 
laboring boy. He lived for a time with an 
uncle as his hired servant, and later he learned 
the trade of carpenter. He grew to manhood 
entirely without education, and when he was 
twenty-eight years old could neither read nor 
write. At that time he married Nancy Hanks, 
a good-looking young woman of twenty-three, 
as poor as himself, but so much better off as to 
learning that she was able to teach her husband 
to sign his own name. Neither of them had 
any money, but living cost little on the frontier 
in those days, and they felt that his trade would 
suffice to earn all that they should need. 
Thomas took his bride to a tiny house in Eliza- 
bethtown, Kentucky, where they lived for about 
a year, and where a daughter was born to 
them. 

Then they moved to a small farm thirteen 
miles from Elizabethtown, which they bought 
on credit, the country being yet so new that 
there were places to be had for mere promises 
to pay. Farms obtained on such terms were 
usually of very poor quality, and this one of 
Thomas Lincoln’s was no exception to the rule. 
A cabin ready to be occupied stood on it, how- 
ever; and not far away, hidden in a pretty 
clump of trees and bushes, was a fine spring of 
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water, because of which the place was known 
as Rock Spring Farm. In the cabin on this 
farm the future President of the United States 
was born on February 12, 1809, and here the 
first four years of his life were spent. Then the 
Lincolns moved to a much bigger and better 
farm on Knob Creek, six miles from Hodgens- 
ville, which Thomas Lincoln bought, again on 
credit, selling the larger part of it soon after- 
ward to another purchaser. Here they remained 
until Abraham was seven years old. 

About this early part of his childhood almost 
nothing is known. He never talked of these 
days, even to his most intimate friends. To 
the pioneer child a farm offered much that a 
town lot could not give him — space; woods to 
roam in; Knob Creek with its running water 
and its deep, quiet pools for a playfellow; berries 
to be hunted for in summer and nuts in au- 
tumn; while all the year round birds and small 
animals pattered across his path to people the 
solitude in place of human companions. The 
boy had few comrades. He wandered about 
playing his lonesome little games, and when 
these were finished returned to the small and 
cheerless cabin. 


Once, when asked what he 
remembered about the War of 1812 with Great 
Britain, he replied: “Only this: I had been 
fishing one day and had caught a little fish, 


which I was taking home. I met a soldier in 
the road, and having always been told at home 
that we must be good to soldiers, I gave him 
my fish.” It is only a glimpse into his life, but 
it shows the solitary, generous child and the 
patriotic household. 

It was while living on this farm that Abraham 
and his sister Sarah first began going to A-B-C 
schools. Their earliest teacher was Zachariah 
Riney, who taught near the Lincoln cabin ; the 
next was Caleb Hazel, four miles away. 

In spite of the tragedy that darkened his 
childhood, Thomas Lincoln seems to have been 
a cheery, indolent, good-natured man. By 
means of a little farming and occasional jobs at 
his trade, he managed to supply his family with 
the absolutely necessary food and shelter, but 
he never got on in the world. He found it 
much easier to gossip with his friends, or to 
dream about rich new lands in the West, than to 
make a thrifty living in the place where he hap- 
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pened to be. The blood of the pioneer was in 
his veins, too—the desire to move westward; 
and hearing glowing accounts of the new terri- 
tory of Indiana, he resolved to go and see it for 
himself. His skill as a carpenter made this not 
only possible but reasonably cheap, and in the 
fall of 1816 he built himself a little flatboat, 
launched it half a mile from his cabin, at the 
mouth of Knob Creek on the waters of the 
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This time the journey to Indiana was made 
with two horses, used by the mother and chil- 
dren for riding, and to carry their little camping 
outfit for the night. The distance from their 
old home was, in a straight line, little more 
than fifty miles, but they had to go double that 
distance because of the very few roads it was 
possible to follow. 

Reaching the Ohio River and crossing to the 








THE DEATH OF ABRAHAM LINCOLN’S GRANDFATHER AND THE RESCUE, BY A SHOT FROM THE CABIN, OF THE CHILD, 
THOMAS, WHO GREW UP TO BE THE FATHER OF PRESIDENT LINCOLN. 


Rolling Ford, and floated on it down that stream 
to Salt River, down Salt River to the Ohio, and 
down the Ohio to a landing called Thompson’s 
Ferry on the Indiana shore. 

Sixteen miles out from the river, near a small 
stream known as Pigeon Creek, he found a spot 
in the forest that suited him; and as his boat 
could not be made to float up-stream, he sold it, 
stored his goods with an obliging settler, and 
trudged back to Kentucky, all the way on foot, 
to fetch his wife and children— Sarah, who 
was now nine years old, and Abraham, seven. 


Indiana shore, Thomas Lincoln hired a wagon 
which carried his family and their belongings 
the remaining sixteen miles through the forest 
to the spot he had chosen — a piece of heavily 
wooded land, one and a half miles east of what 
has since become the village of Gentryville in 
Spencer County. The lateness of the autumn 
made it necessary to put up a shelter as quickly 
as possible, and he built what was known on 
the frontier as a half-faced camp about fourteen 
feet square. ‘This differed from a cabin in that 
it was closed on only three sides, being quite 
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open to the weather on the fourth. A fire was 
usually made in front of the open side, and 
thus the necessity for having a chimney was 
done away with. Thomas Lincoln doubtless 
intended this only for a temporary shelter, and 
as such it would have done well enough in 
pleasant summer weather; but it was a rude 
provision against the storms and winds of an 
Indiana winter. It shows his want of energy 
that the family remained housed in this poor 
camp for nearly a whole year; but, after all, he 
must not be too hastily blamed. He was far 
from idle. A cabin was doubtless begun, and 
there was the very heavy work of clearing 
away the timber —cutting down large trees, 
chopping them into suitable lengths, and rolling 
them together into great heaps to be burned, or 
of splitting them into rails to fence the small field 
upon which he managed to raise a patch of corn 
and other things during the following summer. 

Though only seven years old, Abraham was 
unusually large and strong for his age, and he 
helped his father in all this heavy labor of 
clearing the farm. Writing about it in after 
years, he said: “ An ax was put into his hands 
at once, and from that till within his twenty- 
third year he was almost constantly handling 
that most useful instrument — less, of course, in 
ploughing and harvesting seasons.” At first 
the Lincolns and their seven or eight neighbors 
lived in the unbroken forest. They had only 
the tools and household goods they brought 
with them, or such things as they could fashion 
with their own hands. There was no sawmill 
to saw lumber. The village of Gentryville was 
not even begun. Breadstuff could be had only 
by sending young Abraham seven miles on 
horseback with a bag of corn to be ground in 
a hand grist-mill. 

About the time the new cabin was ready rela- 
tives and friends followed from Kentucky, and 
some of these in turn occupied the half. faced 
camp. During the autumn a severe and mys- 
terious sickness broke out in their little settle- 
ment, and a number of people died, among 
them the mother of young Abraham. There 
was no help to be had beyond what the neigh- 
bors could give each other. The nearest doc- 
tor lived fully thirty miles away. There was 
not even a minister to conduct the funerals. 
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Thomas Lincoln made the coffins for the dead 
out of green lumber cut from the forest trees 
with a whip-saw, and they were laid to rest in a 
clearing in the woods. Months afterward, 
largely through the efforts of the sorrowing 
boy, a preacher who chanced to come that 
way was induced to hold a service and preach 
a sermon over the grave of Mrs. Lincoln. 

Her death was indeed a serious blow to her 
husband and children. Abraham’s sister, Sarah, 
was only eleven years old, and the tasks and 
cares of the little household were altogether too 
heavy for her years and experience. Never- 
theless they struggled bravely through the 
winter and following summer; then in the 
autumn of 1819 Thomas Lincoln went back to 
Kentucky and married Sarah Bush Johnston, 
whom he had known, and it is said courted, 
when she was only Sally Bush. She had mar- 
ried about the time Lincoln married Nancy 
Hanks, and her husband had died, leaving her 
with three children. She came of a better sta- 
tion in life than Thomas, and was a woman 
with an excellent mind as well as a warm and 
generous heart. The household goods that she 
brought with her to the Lincoln home filled a 
four-horse wagon, and not only were her own 
children well clothed and cared for, but she was 
able at once to provide little Abraham and Sarah 
with comforts to which they had been strangers 
during the whole of their young lives. Under 
her wise management all jealousy was avoided 
between the two sets of children; urged on by 
her stirring example, Thomas Lincoln supplied 
the yet unfinished cabin with floor, door, and 
windows, and life became more comfortable for 
all its inmates, contentment if not happiness 
reigning in the little home. 

The new stepmother quickly became very 
fond of Abraham, and encouraged him in every 
way in her power to study and improve him- 
self. The chances for this were few enough. 
Mr. Lincoln has left us a vivid picture of the 
situation. “It was,” he once wrote, “a wild 
region, with many bears and other wild ani- 
mals still in the woods. There I grew up. 
There were some schools, so called, but no 
qualification was ever required of a teacher be- 
yond reading, writing, and ciphering to the Rule 
of Three. If a straggler supposed to under- 
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stand Latin happened to sojourn in the neigh- 

borhood, he was looked upon as a wizard.” 
The school-house was a low cabin of round 

logs, with split logs or “puncheons” for a 
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book.” The multiplication-table was still a 
mystery to him, and he could read or write 
only the words he spelled. His first two years 
in Indiana seem to have passed without school- 
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VIEW OF THOMAS anheunts FARM, wanes ABRAHAM LINCOLN 
WAS BORN. (SEE PAGE 22.) 

floor, split logs roughly leveled with an ax and 
set up on legs for benches, and holes cut out in 
the logs and the space filled in with squares of 
greased paper for window-panes. The main 
light came in through the open door. Very 
often Webster’s “ Elementary Spelling-book” 
was the only text-book. This was the kind of 
school most common in the middle West during 
Mr. Lincoln’s boyhood, though already in some 
places there were schools of a more pretentious 
character. Indeed, back in Kentucky, at the 
very time that Abraham, a child of six, was 
learning his letters from Zachariah Riney, a 
boy only a year older was attending a Catho- 
lic seminary in the very next county. It is 
doubtful if they ever met, but the destinies of 
the two were strangely interwoven, for the older 
boy was Jefferson Davis, who became head of 
the Confederate government shortly after Lin- 
coln was elected President of the United States. 

As Abraham had been only seven years old 
when he left Kentucky, the little beginnings he 
learned in the schools kept by Riney and Hazel 
in that State must have been very slight, prob- 
ably only his alphabet, or at most only three or 
four pages of Webster’s “ Elementary Spelling- 
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The house stood back of the distant group of trees to the right of 
the center of the picture. The rock spring was at the end 
of the path under the group of trees at the left 

ing of any sort, and the school he attended 
shortly after coming under the care of his step- 
mother was of the simplest kind, for the Pigeon 
Creek settlement numbered only eight or ten 
poor families, and they lived deep in the forest, 
where, even if they had had the money for such 
luxuries, it would have been impossible to buy 
books, slates, pens, ink, or paper. It is worthy 
of note, however, that in our western country, 
even under such difficulties, a school-house was 
one of the first buildings to rise in every fron- 
tier settlement. Abraham’s second school in 
Indiana was held when he was fourteen years 
old, and the third in his seventeenth year. 


THE LOG-CABIN IN WHICH ABRAHAM LINCOLN WAS BORN. 
From a photograph by the Evans Art Co., Elizabethtown, 
Kentucky. 

By that time he had more books and better 
teachers, but he had to walk four or five miles 
to reach them. We know that he learned to 
write, and was provided with pen, ink, and a 
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copy-book —a very small supply of writing-pa- 
per, for copies have been printed of several 
scraps on which he carefully wrote down tables of 
long measure, land measure, and dry measure, 
as well as examples in multiplication and com- 
pound division, from his arithmetic. He was 
never able to go to school again after this time 
and though the instruction he received from 
his five teachers—two in Kentucky and three 
in Indiana— extended over a period of nine 
years, it must be remembered that it made up 
in all less than one twelvemonth; “that the 
aggregate of all his schooling did not amount 
to one year.” The fact that he received this 
instruction, as he himself said, “ by littles,” was 
doubtless an advantage. A lazy or indifferent 
boy would of course have forgotten what was 
taught him at one time before he had oppor- 
tunity at another; but Abraham was neither 
indifferent nor lazy, and these widely separated 
fragments of instruction were precious steps to 
self-help. He pursued his studies with very 
unusual purpose and determination not only to 
understand them at the moment, but to fix 
them firmly in his mind. His early companions 
all agree that he employed every spare moment 
in keeping on with some one of his studies. 
His stepmother tells us that when he came 
across a passage that struck him, he would 
write it down on boards if he had no paper, 
and keep it there until he did get paper. Then 
he. would rewrite it, look at it, repeat it. He 
had a copy-book, a kind of scrap-book, in which 
he put down all things, and thus preserved 
them. He spent long evenings doing sums on 
the fire-shovel. Iron fire-shovels were a rarity 
among pioneers. Instead they used a broad, 
thin clapboard with one end narrowed to a 
handle, arranging with this the piles of coals 
upon the hearth, over which they set their 
“skillet” and “oven” to do their cooking. It 
was on such a wooden shovel that Abraham 
worked his sums by the flickering firelight, 
making his figures with a piece of charcoal, 
and, when the shovel was all covered, taking a 
drawing-knife and shaving it off clean again. 
The hours that he was able to devote to his 
penmanship, his reading, and his arithmetic were 
by no means many ; fcr, save for the short time 
that he was actually in school, he was, during 
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all these years, laboring hard on his father’s 
farm, or hiring his youthful strength to neigh- 
bors who had need of help in the work of field 
or forest. In pursuit of his knowledge he was 
on an up-hill path ; yet in spite of all obstacles 
he worked his way to so much of an education 
as placed him far ahead of his schoolmates and 
quickly abreast of his various teachers. He 
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borrowed every book in the neighborhood. 
The list is a short one: “ Robinson Crusoe,” 
“ FEsop’s Fables,” Bunyan’s “ Pilgrim’s Prog- 
ress,” Weems’s “ Life of Washington,” and a 
“ History of the United States.” When every- 
thing else had been read, he resolutely began 
on the “ Revised Statutes of Indiana,” which 
Dave Turnham, the constable, had in daily use, 
but permitted him to come to his house and 
read. 

Though so fond of his books, it must not be 
supposed that he cared only for work and se- 
rious study. He was a social, sunny-tempered 
lad, as fond of jokes and fun as he was kindly 
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and industrious. His stepmother said of him: 
“TI can say, what scarcely one mother in a 
thousand can say, Abe never gave me a cross 
wor. or look, and never refused to do anything 
I asked him. I must say that Abe was the 
best boy I ever saw or expect to see.” 

He and John Johnston, his stepmother’s son, 
and John Hanks, a relative of his own mother’s, 
worked barefoot together in the fields, grubbing, 
plowing, hoeing, gathering and shucking corn, 
and taking part, when occasion offered, in the 
practical jokes and athletic exercises that en- 
livened the hard work of the pioneers. For both 
work and play Abraham had one great advan- 
tage. He was not only a tall, strong country 
boy: he soon grew to be a tall, strong, sinewy 
man. He early reached the unusual height of 
six feet four inches, and his long arms gave him 
a degree of power as an axman that few were 
able to rival. He therefore usually led his 
fellows in efforts of muscle as well as of mind. 
That he could outrun, outlift, outwrestle his 
boyish companions, that he could chop faster, 
split more rails in a day, carry a heavier log at 
a “raising,” or excel the neighborhood cham- 


pion in any feat of frontier athletics, was doubt- 
less a matter of pride with him; but stronger 
than all else was his eager craving for know- 


ledge. He felt instinctively that the power of 
using the mind rather than the muscles was the 
key to success. He wisied not only to wrestle 
with the best of them, but to be able to talk like the 
preacher, spell and cipher like the school-master, 
argue like the lawyer, and write like the editor. 

Yet he was as far as possible from being a 
prig. He was helpful, sympathetic, cheerful. 
In all the neighborhood gatherings, when set- 
tlers of various ages came together at corn- 
huskings or house-raisings, or when mere chance 
brought half a dozen of them at the same time to 
the post-office or the country store, he was able, 
according to his years, to add his full share to 
the gaiety.of the company. By reason of his 
reading and his excellent memory, he soon be- 
came the best story-telleramong his companions; 
and even the slight training gained from his 
studies greatly broadened and strengthened the 
strong reasoning faculty with which he had 
been gifted by nature. His wit might be mis- 
chievous, but it was never malicious, and his 
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nonsense was never intended to wound or to 
hurt the feelings. It is told of him that he 
added to his fund of jokes and stories humorous 
imitations of the sermons of eccentric preachers. 
Very likely too much is made of all these 
boyish pranks. He grew up very like his fel- 
lows. In only one particular did he differ 
greatly from the frontier boys around him. He 
never took any pleasure in hunting. Almost 
every youth of the backwoods early became an 
excellent shot and a confirmed sportsman. The 
woods still swarmed with game, and every cabin 
depended largely upon this for its supply of 
food. But to his strength was added a gentle- 
ness which made him shrink from killing or in- 
flicting pain, and the time the other boys gave 
to lying in ambush, he preferred to spend in 
reading or in efforts at improving his mind. 
Only twice during his life in Indiana was the 
routine of his employment changed. When he 
was about sixteen years old he worked for a 
time for a man who lived at the mouth of An- 
derson’s Creek, and here part of his duty was 
to manage a ferry-boat which carried passen- 
gers across the Ohio River. It was very likely 
this experience which, three years later, brought 
him another. Mr. Gentry, the chief man of 
the village of Gentryville, that had grown up a 
mile or so from his father’s cabin, loaded a flat- 
boat on the Ohio River with the produce his 
store had collected,— corn, flour, pork, bacon, 
and other miscellaneous provisions,— and putting 
it in charge of his son Allen Gentry and of 
Abraham Lincoln, sent them with it down the 
Ohio and Mississippi rivers, to sell its cargo at 
the plantations of the lower Mississippi, where 
sugar and cotton were the principal crops, and 
where other food supplies were needed to feed 
the slaves. No better proof is needed of the 
reputation for strength, skill, honesty, and intel- 
ligence that this tall country boy had already 
won for himself, than that he was chosen to 
navigate the flatboat a thousand miles to the 
“ sugar-coast ” of the Mississippi River, sell its 
load, and bring back the money. Allen Gentry 
was supposed to be in command, but from the 
record of his after life we may be sure that 
Abraham did his full share both of work and 
management. The elder Gentry paid Lincoln 
eight dollars a month and his passage home on 
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a steamboat for this service. The voyage was 
made successfully, although not without adven- 
ture; for one night, after the boat was tied up to 
the shore, the boys were attacked by seven 
negroes, who came aboard intending to kill and 
rob them. There was a lively scrimmage, in 
which, though slightly hurt, they managed to 
beat off their assailants, and then, hastily cutting 
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their boat adrift, swung out on the stream. The 
marauding band little dreamed that they were 
attacking the man who in after years was to 
give their race its freedom; and though the 
future was equally hidden from Abraham, it is 
hard to estimate the vistas of hope and am- 
bition that this long journey opened to him. It 
was his first look into the wide, wide world. 


(To be continued.) 





THE FAMILY FAILING. 


By JENNY CHANDLER JONES. 


“Tom, won’t you please stop at the bakery 
on your way home and get two dozen rolls? 
Mandy says the bread will not be ready to bake 
in time for supper, and they won’t send any- 
thing from the bakery ordered after one o’clock 
on Saturday. Now, please, don’t forget.” 

“ All right, mother,” and Tom rushed out to 
catch the car for the base-ball game. 

“He ’ll forget it before he is out of sight,” 
said Susie to herself as she drove off. “I ll 
bring them myself, if I have room in the run- 
about.” 

Mrs. Knox went back to her sewing. It 
was Saturday afternoon, and there were always 
finishing touches to put to the week’s work. 
The Knox family was a large one,—there were 
ten children, ranging in age from seven to 
twenty-six,— and even with Mandy the cook, 
two servants, and a seamstress, the mother of 
the household was a busy woman. 

In a few minutes Mrs. Knox put down her 
work, saying, “I am afraid Tom will forget 
those rolls; perhaps I had better send Winnie 
and Blair after some, to make sure.” 

Winnie and Blair were delighted at the pros- 
pect of a trip to town all alone,—and were 
gone but a few minutes when their Aunt Har- 
riet Brown and her two children arrived and 
announced that they had come to stay until 
Monday. “I should have ordered more rolls,” 


thought Mrs. Knox; “two dozen will not be 
enough with company. I ’ll call up Mr. Knox 
and tell him to bring a dozen home with him.” 

The Knoxes had a family failing — Joe called 
it “ appointing deputies.” For instance, there 
was the back hall door. Mrs. Knox had a haunt- 
ing fear that her house would be entered and 
robbed through that door ; it opened on the back 
stairway, and a tramp could easily slip in and 
ransack the place. About six in the afternoon the 
locking began. “Nell,” said Mrs. Knox, “ lock 
the back hall door, please.” Nell, busy, sent 
Frank ; Frank sent Lucy; and Lucy sent Blair. 
No one was ever sure that that door was locked. 

“ Nell,” said Mrs. Knox, as supper was an- 
nounced, “ did you lock the back hall door?” 

“T told Frank to lock it.” 

“ But Lucy was down there, so I asked her to 
attend to it,” said Frank. 

‘‘ Winnie, run and see if that door is locked,” 
said Mrs. Knox, and Winnie started out. 

“Oh, is that you, Joe ?— please see if the 
back door down there is locked,” called Winnie. 

“ Here, you, Blair!” called Joe, “run try the 
back hall door, please.” 

Every hour or so from then on until bedtime 
they went through that same routine, for Mrs. 
Knox was never satisfied that the door was 
locked, and a procession of deputies continued 
to lock it and another to inspect it every even- 
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ing. Mrs. Knox, kimona-clad and candle in 
hand, usually brought up the rear of the pro- 
cession herself some time between ten o’clock 
and midnight. 

The family failing led to amusing and often 
troublesome complications. Once Mrs. Knox 
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“*MRS. KNOX USUALLY BROUGHT UP THE REAR OF 
THE PROCESSION.” 


told Mary to order the grocer to send up a 
roast of beef, a dozen ears of corn, and a peck 


of green peas. Mary was reading, so she ap- 
pointed a deputy. By the time the order had 
been called about the house, from Mary down 
to Tom, it had gone through several changes. 
What the grocer sent up was a can of corned 
beef and a package of green tea. 

Another time, Susie wished some friends in- 
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vited for the evening, and, as she was busy, she 
asked one of the girls to telephone for her. 
When the guests arrived they laughed at the 
urgent invitation they had received —six dif- 
ferent members of the Knox family had called 
them up and given them the invitation. I have 
known the girls to dress to go driving and wait 
half an hour for the carriage before they discov- 
ered that it had never been ordered. 

But the climax was reached the Saturday 
afternoon that began my story. 

By the time Susie had driven around to the 
florist’s and the dressmaker’s and collected her 
plants and bundles the runabout was full, and 
she was glad to see Mary, who was just out from 
the matinée. Perhaps Mary would get the rolls. 

“No; I have on my silk dress, and I ’m not 
going to carry a, great hunky bundle of bread,” 
and she hurried off with her companions. 

Susie drove slowly. “ Mandy is so tired, and 
mother will be put out about the rolls. I ’ll just 
have to crowd them in somewhere,” and she 
bought two dozen. 

At the corner Mary saw Sam. 
get those rolls. 

“No; I have to go out to the factory, and 
I ’ll be late to supper, anyway,” and he was 
off on his wheel. She let two cars pass while 
she made up her mind; then she walked reso- 
lutely over to the bakery and bought two dozen 
rolls. 

Sam saw Frank at the factory. “ Frank,” said 
he, “ Mary was in a worry, just now, about some 
rolls that mother wants for supper; Mary was 
too dressed up to carry them. I’m going back 
to the store and I ’ll be late to supper. Can 
you get them?” 

“ Father told me to come by the office and 
help him carry home some books. Why did n’t 
they send Blair, or some of the children? It’s 
somebody else’s time to be grocery boy,” grum- 
bled Frank as he mounted his wheel. 

Sam passed the bakery on his way to the 
store, so he went in and bought three dozen 
rolls. “ Better late than never,” said he. 

Frank found that his father had left the office 
earlier than usual, and sent the books out by 
the porter. In none too good humor, he en- 
tered the shop and bought three dozen rolls and 
a box of candy and boarded a home-bound car. 


Sam could 
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Winnie and Blair in their self-importance for- 
got how many rolls they were to buy. 
“‘ She said half a dollar’s worth,” said Winnie. 
“No, she did n’t; she told us how many 
dozen,” said Blair. 
“T don’t think she did; anyway, I remember 
counting up that it would take all the money. 





“PRANK BOUGHT THREE DOZEN ROLLS AND A BOX OF CANDY.” 


Half a dollar’s worth, please,” she said to the 
girl at the counter; “and put them in two bags.” 


About six o’clock the rolls began to arrive. 
Susie came first. 

“Why, I ’ve sent Winnie and Blair after 
them,” said her mother; “I thought you would 
have so much to carry. Run, call up your 
father, and tell him not to bring the dozen I 
asked him for when Harriet came.” But she 
was too late; Mr. Knox was at the gate just as 
Susie reached the telephone. 

“Here are the rolls; I got a dozen and a 
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half. Why, Harriet, how do you do? I am 
so glad you could come.” 

Winnie and Blair came next — they had quar- 
reled all the way home. “ Mother, did n’t you 
say to get half a dollar’s worth of rolls?” said 
Winnie. 

“ Half a dollar’s worth? Four dozen? no 
indeed! I told you children distinctly two 
dozen rolls. Seven and a half dozen rolls — 
they 'll be stale before we can use them!” 

Nell and Lucy raced up the walk. “ Mother, 
we saw Joe up on Church Street, and he told 
us to get these rolls and bring them home; he 
said he was going driving.” 

Mrs. Knox gasped. Mr. Knox laughed. Two 
dozen more rolls made nine and a half dozen 
altogether in the house. 

“ Here are those rolls, Susie,” called Mary, 
trailing her silk skirts across the lawn. “I 
looked frumpy, and I know I felt frumpy. But 
here they are.” 

* You said you would n’t get them, Mary, so 
I bought some myself. We have eleven dozen 
and a half with yours. Mama sent Winnie and 
Blair after some, too. And here comes Frank 
—he has rolls, too! Three dozen! Of all 
things!” 

“Sam told me to get them. 
matter? Don’t you want them?” 

“That makes fourtecn dozen and a half! 
We ’ve all been ‘ appointing deputies,’ as usual.” 

“ Mary, here ’s the bread ; take it while I put 
away my wheel,” called Sam. 

“Oh, Sam, Sam, did you get rolls, too? 
Frank ’s bought them, Mary ’s bought them, 
Susie ’s bought them — yours makes seventeen 
dozen and a half; and — oh, look,— here comes 
Tom, and I do believe for once in his life he 
has n’t forgotten!” 

“Here are your rolls. I was nearly home 
when I remembered, and had to go back. You 
said three dozen, did n’t you? What’s the 
matter?” But they only laughed the harder. 
Mr. Knox held up Sam’s rolls; Mary held up 
Frank’s. “We have twenty dozen and a half 
for supper to-night,” Frank managed to say. 

Tom whistled. “Where did you get so many? 
Oh, I see; some more ‘ deputies’—and that re- 
minds me that I did ask Joe to get the rolls, 
but he said he was going driving. Whom did 
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he send after them? I think each one should be 
made to eat what he or she bought!” Tom rolled 
over in the grass and laughed at the prospect. 
“What ’s the joke? Here are the rolls. I 
did n’t go driving. What’s the matter?” 


‘MR. KNOX HELD UP SAM’S ROLLS.’”’ 


Everybody was laughing too hard to tell. 
Finally, Mary pointed to the four bags of rolls 


that lay on the porch table. Joe understood. 
“ How many?” said he. 
“Twenty dozen and a half; thirteen dozen 


out here, seven and a half in the house.” 
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“TI have three dozen. Twenty-three dozen 
and a half! Deputies, what are we coming 
to?” Joe sat on the step and pounded his 
knees. “Might have known we ‘d have no 
bread at all, or too much. I was afraid Lucy 
did n’t have enough 
money. ‘Twenty-three 
dozen and a half! I 
don’t believe I could 
eat a roll to save my 
life!” 
“ Nor I,” said Susie. 
“ Nor I,” said Frank. 
“What can we do 
with them?” said Mary. 
Mr. Knox stopped 
laughing. “ This dep- 
uty habit will have to be 
stopped; it has been 
carried far enough. It’s 
all very funny about 
the rolls, but it is get- 
ting to be a nuisance in 
too many ways. There 
’s that back hall door 
—this business of mak- 
ing it the topic of con- 
versation from six to 
eleven mustcease. Joe, 
I appoint you to see 
to the locking of that 
door, and if it is found 
unlocked you are re- 
sponsible. You may 
keep the key, if you 
wish. You are the door- 
keeper; I am going to 
depend on you for that. 
And, now, mother, let Mandy take all the 
rolls you don’t need; I noticed as I drove by 
that there ’s to be a supper or a party at one of 
the negro churches, and she ought to make a 
good sum on such a quantity of sandwiches as 
all these rolls will supply.” 








THE CHILDREN'S HOUR 


IN THE 





OLD SOUTH MEETING HOUSE 








By J. L. HaRBour. 


AN alert boy of twelve or thirteen years, vis- 
iting Boston for the first time, was asked what 
historical building he would like to visit first, 
and he replied very promptly: 

“The Old South Meeting-house. I like to 
see places in which there has been something 
doing in the past. They did things in the Old 
South Meeting-house, both before and during 
the Revolution, did n’t they ?” 

Indeed they did! No building in America 
. has been the scene of more thrilling events than 
has this ancient house of worship. 

Had this boy, who was eager to see the Old 
South Meeting-house because of all that it 
stands for, been in Boston on the 2gth day of 
last April, he might have gone into the time- 
honored old building in company with hundreds 
of other boys, and a great many girls, who came 
from all parts of the city to be present at the 
“ Children’s Hour” in the “ Old South.” This 
is a semi-yearly event in Boston. It is a part of 
what is called the “ Old South Work”; which 
is a good work, having for its chief purpose the 
bringing of the young people of Boston and 
America into an intimate knowledge of early 
American history. 

On this 29th day of April the Old South 


from the public schools, to hear about William 
Blackstone, the first settler in the city of Boston. 
A large orchestra of boys and girls from one of 
the public schools played patriotic airs, and I 
remember that at one “ Children’s Hour” in 
the Old South two hundred school-girls sang the 
ode which was composed and sung when Presi- 
dent George Washington visited Boston in 
1789. You see that they still “do things” of 
a patriotic nature in this old meeting-house — 
hallowed, as it is, by memories of Washington 
and Adams and Otis and Hancock and all the 
good men and true who helped to give our coun- 
try its most valued possession — independence. 
The ground on which the Old South stands 
was the dwelling-place of Governor Winthrop. 
Benjamin Franklin was baptized in this meet- 
ing-house. The voices of Adams and Hancock 
and Warren and Washington have been heard 
within its walls. You will see, back of the pulpit 
platform and below the quaint old sounding- 
board, the very window through which General 
Joseph Warren came to deliver his famous ora- 
tion on the anniversary of the Boston Massacre 
because the crowd in and around the church 
was so great he could not enter by the door. 
In this church were held some of the great 





Meeting-house was packed with boys and girls meetings leading up to the famous Boston 
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“Tea-party.” Indeed, it was from this “ Sanc- 
tuary of Freedom,” as it has been called, that 
the band of men disguised as Indians started 
for the wharf to board the ships and throw 
overboard the taxed tea that had created 





nial year of 1876 it was proposed to sell the 
Old South simply for the value of its bricks and 
timbers, and tear it down, that a modern busi 
ness block might be built on its site. Indeed, 
it was sold —“ knocked down” at auction to a 
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such a turmoil in Boston. If you should follow 
the exact route taken by that band of “ Mo- 
hawks” on that eventful December day in the 
year 1773, you would finally reach a modern 
building on the site of Griffin’s wharf, at which 
lay moored on December 16, 1773, the three 
British ships with cargoes of tea. This house 
bears a tablet commemorating the famous “ Bos- 
ton Tea-Party,” which threw the cargoes into 
the sea. 

Did you ever hear the story of how the Old 
South was “saved”? Reverence for historic 
landmarks did not run so high thirty or forty 
years ago as it does to-day, and in our centen- 
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bidder for the meager sum of thirteen hundred 
and fifteen dollars ! 

Suddenly a wave of patriotic feeling swept 
over the city of Boston. The papers and some 
of the people began to protest against the 
tearing down of the old “Sanctuary of Free 
dom,” and a movement was set on foot to raise 
funds to buy the church from its purchaser, and 
to buy also the ground on which it stood. This 





good plan might never have succeeded had it 
not been for one noble and loyal woman in 
Boston, Mrs. Mary Hemenway, of hallowed 
memory. When the difficulty of securing funds 
for the purchase of the old meeting-house be 
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came known to her, she came forward with a 
gift of one hundred thousand dollars, and thus 
the old meeting-house was saved —to stand as 
an object-lesson to the children of future gener- 
ations. 

Having given such a large sum to help save 
the Old South Meeting-house, Mrs. Hemenway 
felt that it should be something more than a 
mere silent monument. She determined that it 
should be a real, living force in our country, 
and particularly to the children of Boston. She 
determined that it should renew and increase 
its fame as a temple of freedom, and that its 
sacred walls should again echo and reécho to 
the sound of patriotic utterances, and that some 
of these utterances should come from the lips 
of the boys and girls of Boston; and thus the 
Old South Lecture Course and the Old South 
Prizes were established. Each year a prize of 
forty dollars and another of twenty-five dollars 
are given to the graduates of the Boston high 
schools who write the best essays on historic or 
patriotic topics. The committee having this 
work in charge announce the subjects in June, 
just before the schools close, and- the competi- 
tors must submit their essays the following Jan- 
uary. Then on Washington’s Birthday there is 
a patriotic gathering of the school-children of 
Boston in the old meeting-house, and the names 
of the prize-winners are announced. 

The young graduates who win these prizes 
must do excellent work, for the standard set by 
the judges is very high. The two hundred and 
more young people who have competed for 
these prizes have formed themselves into an 








organization called the “ Old South Historical 
Society.” They hold monthly meetings, at which 
historical papers are read; and if you think that 
these meetings are in the least “dry,” you are 
greatly mistaken. Its members go on “ histor- 
ical pilgrimages” to places like Plymouth and 
Andover and King Philip’s Country. These 
pilgrimages are delightful excursions, lasting all 
day, and they occur in June after the schools 
have closed. The Society helps to make the 
“ Children’s Hour ” in the old meeting-house a 
great success. If you should happen to speak 
of the Old South Church before a member of 
this society, he or she would probably say very 
courteously : 

“I beg your pardon; but it is the Old South 
Meeting-house, and not Church.” 

In the old days the churches were always 
called “meeting-houses.” It seems inappro- 
priate to give the Old South any other name. 

No one can estimate the power for good that 
has gone forth from this old meeting-house. 
No one can estimate the full extent of its in- 
fluence for good upon the boys and girls of 
to-day. 

Every summer a course of free lectures for 
the young folk of Boston is given from a fund 
left by Mrs. Hemenway. The old church is 
crowded at every one of these lectures, and the 
few grown-ups who are privileged to slip in go 
away grateful for the fact that there are so many 
boys and girls of to-day who are interested in 
their country’s history, and are glad to hear about 
the men and women of other years who helped 
to create the great American republic. 
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By WINIFRED 


KIRKLAND. 


Heaps ducked, navy blue bodies forward 
bent, two catapultic young persons came speed- 
ing down two corridors that met at right angles. 
ejaculated one; 


»'? 


A bump, a gasp, and “ Dee! 
“Dum!” breathed the other. Two faces were 
blank with dismay. They had both raced for 
their lives to be first at Miss Prynne’s office 
hour, and neither had wished to be seen by the 
other. It was absolutely imperative that Dee 
should gain Miss Prynne’sear first ; it was equally 
necessary that Dum should. Little matters like 
right of precedence to those arriving simultane- 
ously are somewhat difficult of adjustment when 
roommates have not spoken for two whole days. 
They stared at each other: if Miss Prynne 
opened the door upon both, she would natur- 
ally think that they, Tweedledum and Tweedle- 
dee, bosom-friends and inseparable, had come 
together on some matter of common concern, 
whereas they had, they must—and Miss Prynne 
did even so. Just at the stroke of the eleven 
o’clock gong, back flew the door, and there 
stood Miss Prynne, the prompt, the imperturb- 
able, and before they knew it, she had flipped 
over the pasteboard sign so that “ Engaged” 
stood out bold against all intruders, had shut the 
door, and faced about entirely at their service. 

“ Well, Rosalie and Laura, what can I do for 
you this morning ?” 

Girls said of Miss Prynne that she always 
made you feel five years younger than you 
really were; this was due, some of the keener 
ones asserted, to the fact that however gravely 
courteous she migh! be, there was always a 
twinkle in the back of her eyes as she looked 
you through and through. 

Dum and Dee were both fifteen, but they felt 
ten as they sat there under Miss Prynne’s frank 
gaze, facing each other, but with eyes averted, 
cheeks flushed. Miss Prynne slipped into a 
chair between them, glancing from one to the 
other. Both wore “ Peter Thompson” sailor 
suits, both had their hair tucked up at the nape 


of the neck, whence flared an immense horizon- 
tal bow. Dee was dark and slim and pretty ; 
Dum was blend and squat and plain, with eyes 
blue and clear as May skies. Miss Prynne 


looked from one face to the other with a little 





AT MISS PRYNNE’S DOOR 


smile, both were so dead in earnest. Then the 
smile passed, for she saw that something was 
really wrong, and moreover the two faces 
turned to her were very sweet, and Dum and 
Dee were very dear to her heart. 

** Well, what is it, girls? Permission to go to 
town, to the theatre, or the symphony, or the 
dentist, or the doctor? Or are your parents 
about to visit you, or what isit?” Her cheeri- 
ness was awful to see and hear. 
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“QO, Miss Prynne,” said Dum desperately, 
“may n’t we—may n’t I—see you alone?” 
[hat change to the singular pronoun was a 
shock to both girls. 

“Why, no, I think not,” answered Miss 
Prynne. “Time is a little pressing; can’t 
you manage it together? Tweedledum and 
['weedledee have n’t any secrets, have they?” 
and she patted a hand of each, at which two 
very transparent young people looked sheepish 
enough. 

No help for it now,so Dee blurted out. “It 
is n’t dentists or parents, or anything; its Dum!” 

“It’s Dee!” flashed back Dum, then out it 
all tumbled. “ Dee won’t letmealone. She ’s 
always watching to see what I ’m doing or not 
doing, and trying to make me do it over again 
her way. She won’t let me lose things — my 
own things even! She says I ’m the noisiest 
girl in school. She won't let me whistle, or talk 
slang, she objects to my saying so much as 
‘jiminy!’ She says I go thumping up and 
down stairs as if I were a cow. She says I 
bring so many girls to the room that she can’t 
study, and that it would be better if I ’d study 
a little more myself — it would be better if she ’d 
study a little less, I think. And, Miss Prynne, 
she actually wants me to keep my shoes in 
straight rows on the closet floor like soldiers, 
and when I get mad and kick all the shoes 
around, hers and mine, she does n’t say any- 
thing, but just plumps down on the floor and 
fixes them all straight again so—so— fatiently / 
I just can’t stand it!” 

“‘ T only want her to be ladylike,” expostulated 
Dee. 

“‘T don’t want her to want me to be anything 
—i want her to let me alone!” There was 
the suspicion of a break in Dum’s voice. 

Dee now took up her defence. “ Dum is 
after me all the time because, she says, I’m 
prim and fussy and finicky. I don’t see why 
she should try to make me talk slang if I don’t 
want to. I don’t think it ’s nice to talk slang. 
And she borrows my things and loses them on 
purpose, she truly does—that’s what I can’t 
stand !—just to discipline me! And last Friday 
night I was reading the Faerie Queene instead 
of going to Marion’s fudge party, and when I 
put down the book just a minute, Dum hid it!” 
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“Studying on Friday night, Miss Prynne!’ 
cried Dum. 

“Tt wasn’t studying, it was just reading,” 
responded Dee. 

“The Faerie Queene is lessons,” 
torted triumphantly, then added in an aggrieved 
tone, “I just want her to be jolly like the rest 


Dum re- 


of us.” 

“1 don’t want to be jolly,” wailed Dee, “and 
anyway I don’t want to be reformed by Dum!” 

“Is this all?” inquired Miss Prynne, in a 
tone that implied that she considered it enough. 
They were somehow a little frightened. Yes, 
it was all. 

“Then,” went on Miss Prynne briskly, “ I 
understand that you have both come to me be- 
cause youeach want another roommate ? ” 

Dum _ gasped, swallowed hard, looked at 
Dee’s face, saw only haughtiness, and stiffened 
from head to toe. “ Yes!” she said. 

“ And you, Rosalie?” Miss Prynne turned 
to Dee, whose dark skin had grown pale. At 
Dum’s “ yes” Dee had had hard work to keep 
the quiver from her lips. Her temper was never 
so strong as Dum’s. Now her eyes spoke 
volumes of reproach at Dum, but her voice 
was firm as she answered Miss Prynne, “ Yes.” 

Both girls had forgotten that another room- 
mate was exactly the business on which each 
had been bent when they had collided at the 
door. 

Miss Prynne was searching through certain 
papers in a little ticketed drawer containing the 
room registry of the half-dozen homelike cot- 
tages that composed Merton School. 

“Here in Prayle,” she meditated as if to 
herself, “ Katharine Boyle has gone home sick, 
not expected to return. I can therefore put 
you in with Lucy Hartley, Rosalie.” 

“Lucy Hartley!” breathed Dee, with wide 
eyes of dismay. 

“ Lucy is ladylike,” said Miss Prynne; “and 
in Cartwright,” she continued, “is another 
No roommate has ever turned up 
You Laura—” 


vacancy. 
for Denise Slocum. 

“ Denny!” gasped Dum. 

“ Denise is jolly,” said Miss Prynne, “ and so 
the matter is settled. I’ll have Benjamin bring 
your trunks and packing boxes to your rooms 
in Carew at once. You can pack this afternoon, 
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and move to-night after dinner. I prefer, how- 
ever, that you put out your ‘ Engaged’ sign and 
say nothing to the other girls at present.” 

“O no, indeed!” cried both together. Did 
they want the other girls around asking ques- 
tions, and prying into their affairs, theirs, Dum’s 
and Dee’s? 

It was a forlorn packing—their cheery room, 
their dear old Carew! ‘Their wrath had unac- 
countably oozed from them. Just one thought 
kept each girl grimly to hertask. ‘ Dee wants 
to,” whispered Dum, and renewed anger sent 
red spots to her cheeks. “ Dum wants to,” 
thought Dee, and set her teeth. Once they 
caught themselves watching each other in the 
mirror; they felt guilty and ashamed as they 
went on with the business in hand, for each had 
seen the other’s eyes brimming with tears. 

The afternoon went on somehow. All trace 
of homeyness had been torn from wall and bu- 
reau and couch. Just a few times they had 
to speak. Dum had been searching frantically 
until Dee could stand it no longer, and spoke 
gently and without shade of reproof. “ Your 
opera glasses are down in the corner of the 
closet behind my arctics.” Another time it 
was, “ Dum, don’t forget your alarm clock, it ’s 
in the scrap basket. I guess it fell.” Once 
Dee felt a pile of garments wrested ‘violently 
from her arms. 

“ Folding skirts is one thing I can do,” raged 
Dum, “even if I am a ‘cow,’ and even if my 
‘ butter-fingers are all thumbs.’ ” 

At last they both came to a dead stop, then did 
nothing most energetically for ten minutes, and 
finally faced each other, for there in the middle 
of the room, unclaimed, unticketed, stood the 
morris-chair, and in the dusty, dismantled book- 
case in crimson glory flamed a set of Stevenson. 
The chair and the Stevenson they owned in 
common. 

“ Dee, you must take the chair,” exclaimed 
Dum at last. “ Your backaches, you know. You 
must n’t have a backache. You must take it.” 
Now luxurious Dum loved that chair, and had 
not always remembered Dee’s back. 

“ Then, Dum, will you take the Stevenson ?” 
Dee's lips were pale as she spoke for they were 
her very heart’s treasure, those crimson books. 

It was dinner-time after a while, and although 


they had n’t done it for two nights previous 
that night they tied each other’s bows, but in sad 
silence. They were beautiful bows, too, extend 
ing several inches beyond each ear. Also all the 
buttons of Dum’s button-in-the-back muslin gown 
were fastened in orderly succession that night. 

Miss Prynne, they found, was dining in Carew 
that evening. As they all pressed into the 
dining-room, Miss Prynne felt a cold little hand 
on her bare wrist. “If Dum did n’t want to so 
much,” faltered Dee’s voice in her ear. As the 
circle crowded about the fireplace after dinner 
Dum’s arm slipped through Miss Prynne’s. 
“Tt ’s only that Dee wants to,” she whispered. 

After prayers in Timothy chapel, Dum and 
Dee sought their bare room again. They wore 
long dark coats over their white dresses. They 
were all ready to start as soon as Benjamin should 
have come for their trunks. Dum sank down 
on her couch with her chin on her hand. Dee 
sat down on her couch across the room. The 
gas was low, they waited for Benjamin. 

“ Denny Slocum —jiminy!” Dum burst out. 

“ Lucy Hartley — of all girls!” groaned Dee. 

Suddenly they were gazing at each other, all 
question, all longing. 

“ Dee, must we ?” 

“ Why, Dum, don’t you want to?” 

“No! but don’t you?” 

“ Oh, Dee, darling, I know I ’m noisy and 
slangy and unladylike, and all that you said, 
maybe, but do you think you could love me 
just the same ?” 

“Oh, I’ve been horrid and priggy and supe- 
rior, but can ,ou truly love me still, just — as 
I am?” 

“And I'll try to keep my shoes straight in 
the closet if—if— if you still care, Dee.” 

“Oh, don’t, for goodness sake, Dum. 1 
could n’t bear to see them straight after all this. 
I ’ll never study Friday nights again, and —” 

“Oh yes, you will, you must!” 

“ Anyway, we do still love each other, don’t 
we? Was that what it was all about, really ?” 

Thus all seemed going well until a sudden 
recollection made them both start. Dee’s hands 
grasped Dum’s upper arms. Their eyes searched 
every secret out. 

“ But, Dum, what was it you went to see Miss 
Prynne about this morning ?” 
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“ Another roommate,” confessed Dum. “Why 
did you go?” 

“ Another roommate,— but, Dum, truly, only 
because— because I thought you wanted 
one.” 

“ And I thought you just could n’t stand me 

%9 


another day, Dee. 
The tramp of heavy heels, a vigorous thump 








TRUNKS. 


BENJAMIN CALLS FOR THE 


at their door, and Benjamin, bland and black, 
had come for their trunks. 

“No!” Benjamin, best of men, was suddenly 
an enemy against whom both girls were united. 
But back of Benjamin, both girls knew, was the 
authority of Miss Prynne. 

“ Miss Prynne said —” persevered Benjamin. 

A scurry, a scramble, and on each trunk sat 
a determined, fiery-faced young woman, clutch- 
ing the sides of the trunk-top. 

Benjamin was puzzled. He had orders to 
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remove trunks, but not to remove the owners 
of the trunks against their will. 
sought Miss Prynne. 


He discreetly 

Post-haste on Benjamin’s 

news came that lady herself. She had been just 

on the point of leaving Carew. She wore a long 

furry coat, against the dark collar of which her 
crown of red gold hair stood out in glory. 
“ What ’s the matter, girls ?” she asked. 

“ Lucy 

colder than an icicle,” 


Hartley is 


Dee broke forth abrupt- 
ly, “ colder than an ice- 
berg, colder than —” 
her mind reverting to a 
recent lecture with dem- 
onstrations, “ colder 
than liquid air!” 

“ But ladylike,” mur- 
mured Miss Prynne. 

“So ’s Dum!” 


Dee clutched that young 


and 


person as though Miss 
Prynne were about to 
rend them apart by force. 

“Denny Slocum is 
the 
most unladylike —” this 
from Dum. 

“ But jolly,” said Miss 
Prynne, in rebuke. 

“ Dee ’s jolly enough 
for me,” stoutly returned 
Dum, “and 
stopped reforming each 


noisiest, slangiest, 


we ‘ve 
other, and we like each 
other just as we are, 
and, oh, Miss Prynne, 
must we, must we, have 
other roommates ? ” 

Eyes and lips wide with alarm, they gazed at 
Miss Prynne, who, as they knew, rarely changed 
her mind. 

“ Well,” hesitated Miss Prynne, “ perhaps it 
can be arranged, seeing that,” she paused, “ see- 
ing that I had n’t mentioned the matter either 
to Lucy or Denise.” 

“ Why not,” Miss Prynne ?” they asked, and 
then, even to such a deadly earnest pair as Dum 
and Dee, the twinkle in Miss Prynne’s eye was 
sufficient explanation. 
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A MISTAKE. 
By CLARA ANDREWS WILLIAMS. 


SomE people passed in back ob me, 
a-talkin’ ef yo’ please ; 
I heerd one whisper to her friend, “ Is 
dat a hive fo’ bees ?” 
I looked up from mah book right then 
(it sut’nly struck me funny) ; 
“ Mah lan’s!” I said, “I ain’t no hive; 
I ’s jus’ a li'l’ honey.” 





ANIMAL oO CRACKERS. 


By HERBERT PAus. 


Mary had a little lamb, two zebras, and a boar; 

Elephants and camels, too, and others by the score. 

She ate the whole menagerie and asked the nurse for more. 
(But not another one would nurse allow.) 

Poor Mary’s sleep was much disturbed by tiger, goat, and gnu; 

Around her bed paraded that most aggravating zoo. 

In horrid nightmare circles they all passed in review— 
Mary is a vegetarian now! 
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HOW THE MONEY WENT TO DUDLEY. 


3y HENRY GARDNER HUNTING. 












WHEN 
the Air Line 
Limited Ex- 
press was 
flagged at 
Catherwood 
that bright 
morning, it 
stopped to 
take on one 
passenger, a 
twelve-year- 
old boy. At 
the forlorn, 
lonely way 
station, the 
little fellow 
made so tiny a figure beside the big station agent, 
as they stood on the platform together while the 
train drew up before them, that some of the pas- 
sengers, who had looked out curiously at the 
unusual stop, were moved to amusement. Not 
that there was anything at all odd or queer 
about little Dick Fanning’s small, sturdy figure 
but just because the passengers were on the 
lookout for something amusing to relieve the 
monotony of a long, tiresome ride, and because 
it did seem a little ridiculous that so fast and 
important a train as the Air Line Limited should 
be halted to accommodate such a small and 
diffident boy as the young passenger appeared 
to be. But when Dick was inside one of the 
big vestibuled coaches and had dropped into 
one of the deep-cushioned seats away back 
toward the rear, which nearly hid him from 
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view of every one else in the car, and when he 
had quite hidden his flushed little embarrassed 
face from everybody by turning it to the win- 
dow and gazing steadily out as the train once 
more got under way, nearly every one forgot 
him again promptly and became as duli and 
sleepy as before. 

But if little Dick was quiet, it was certainly 
not because he was sleepy on such a bright 
morning, nor because the experience of a long 
ride alone on the Limited was a common one 
to him. Neither was it due to embarrassment 
only that the small limbs of a normally healthy 
and active boy were so still, or that his face 
wore a very earnest expression. A weight of 
responsibility rested upon little Dick,— great 
responsibility, indeed,— and there were reasons 
enough for his quiet and serious air, which 
would have roused still further interest in him 
among his fellow-passengers had they known 
his secret. Indeed, the one thought which was 
chief in his busy brain, in those first few min- 
utes after he entered the train, was the one which 
his father— back there at home in Catherwood 
— had so insistently urged him to keep upper- 
most. 

“Don’t talk, Dick,” Mr. Fanning had said. 
“No matter what happens, don’t talk.” And 
Dick, who could still see just how white and 
full of pain his father’s face had been, and who 
had understood just how important this errand 
of his for father was to be, had resolved that 
nothing should induce him to say a needless 
word until the necessity for silence was over. 

For Dick’s father, John Fanning, was lying 
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hurt and helpless back there at Catherwood, 
as the result of an accident in the mines the 
day before, and Dick had been sent — “ as the 
only one father could trust” of all the people 
in the townful of rough miners — to carry some- 
thing to Dudley, the little city across the moun- 
tains — something that had to be in Dudley 
that day to hold for father all the results of 
a year of feverish work and the investment 
of many, many dollars. And that something 
was a thick wallet which lay just over Dick’s 
swift-beating heart, and weighed there like a 
packet of lead, though it contained no metal of 
any kind, but only a bulky bunch of Uncle 
Sam’s yellow-backs and a white slip or two 
with signatures on face and back. To be quite 
plain about it, Dick carried in the little inner 
jacket pocket no less a sum than two thousand 
five hundred dollars, to be deposited by him in 
the bank at Dudley, to bind John Fanning’s 
option upon a mining property of value; and 
the chance injury received by Mr. Fanning him- 
self, the lack of an older messenger, and the 
fact that the money had to be deposited on that 
day, had brought about the combination of cir- 
cumstances that had made Dick’s service abso- 
lutely necessary. 

“ Of course, Dick,” Mr. Fanning had said, 
“it’s a big responsibility for a little fellow like 
you; but there ’s really no reason why you 
should not be able to carry out this commission 
for father. At any rate, you are quite as safe, 
even a safer messenger than any other I could 
choose here; and all you need to do is just to 
give Mr. Chase the money and the letter when 
you reach the bank. Just keep still and don’t 
talk, that’s all. Don’t talk to anybody, and 
you ’ll be safe.” 

And so the boy was on his way, alone, with 
only the utter unlikelihood that any evil-dis- 
posed person could guess his mission as his 
best safeguard. 

Dudley was only thirty miles distant from 
Catherwood by trail over the mountain pass, 
but a matter of more than two hours’ ride by 
train; for the railroad curved far to the south 
through the river-country in a long detour which 
the pass cut to a scant twelve between the hills. 
It was a wild country, this Western State, upon 
which Eastern tourists gazed from the coaches 
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of the through trains that crossed it, with curious 
interest but with little power of realizing, in the 
comfort of easy travel, how wild and lawless its 
people could be, for specimens of the rougher ele- 
ment in the local population were rarely seen on 
any but the local trains. Dick knew something 
of the rough men of the mines and ranches; 
Dick’s father knew more, but Mr. Fanning had 
no reason to fear for the safety of his boy on 
such a train as this he had chosen for Dick’s 
important trip, and any lack of faith in the great 
railroad’s ability to carry the little messenger 
and his big burden in safety would have seemed 
quite absurd. It is more than improbable that 
any one of all the ninety passengers on the Air 
Line Limited that day, or any one of the train 
crew, imagined that this run of the fast express 
would be or could be interrupted by any other 
than the usual stops, and it is certain that 
neither Dick nor his father entertained any such 
expectation. Dick himself, more boyishly 
elated than anxious as to the outcome of his 
errand, had no thought of possible mischance 
to this big, swift, smooth-running train. He sat 
by his window, forgetful, after the first embar- 
rassing minute, of the people about him, his 
mind running ahead to Dudley and to the 
prospect of a prompt and successful carrying 
out of his commission there, while satisfaction 
and pride in this first important trust from his 
father filled His heart. The knowledge that he 
was helping his father in a time of need thrilled 
him with gladness, while assurances the doctor 
had given that his father’s injury was not a dan- 
gerous one allayed his anxiety. 

He watched the beautiful country skimming 
by in the brilliant spring sunshine, like a won- 
derful panorama of delightful pictures. He saw 
the big hills ahead looming slowly bigger and 
bigger as the train sped toward them, until 
their gray-green slopes slowly lost their hazy 
indistinctness and became to him wonderful 
stretches of rock and wood and ledge of en- 
chanting, unexplored interest. 

And then, all at once, there was a sudden 
jerk and jar, a pitching forward against the seat 
in front, a dizzying sensation that everything 
was being swept forward by some great force 
that could not be resisted, a shrieking of brakes 
and a jolting, pounding bump, and he found 
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that he was picking himself up from the floor of 
the car, and that some of the others around him 
were doing the same, some crying out in fright, 
others leaping wildly into the aisle, all in a 
strange, crazy confusion. One woman screamed, 
another cried that there must have been a col- 
lision, and then one man’s voice, calmer than 
the rest, called out something about emergency 
brakes. 

Dick had heard of emergency brakes. He 
knew what the man meant. He was not very 
much frightened, but he was hugely excited and 
interested at once. One or two men were has- 
tening out to the rear platform near which he 
sat, and he climbed out of his seat and followed 
them; and then, just as he reached the plat- 
form, one of the men started suddenly back 
from looking out ahead and uttered an ex- 
clamation which made the boy forget every- 
thing else. 

“Tt ’s a hold-up, by all that ’s unlucky!” 
cried the man, and Dick saw his face turn as 
white as his father’s had been the night before, 
when they had brought him home after the 
accident. 

A dozen voices echoed the cry, and the ex- 
citement rose in the car. People did strange 
things. A man tore open his grip, pulled out a 
package of papers, and began stuffing them 
through the open bosom of his shirt. A woman 
threw her hand-bag out of the open window. 
A girl emptied her pocket-book on the car floor 
under the seat, and sent a half-dozen coins roll- 
ing down the aisle. Some of the women began 
to cry and plead, as if to bandits already in 
sight, though Dick had not yet seen any one 
who looked like a robber. Men talked ex- 
citedly, some with bravado, one or two with 
cool, common-sense advice to be quiet and wait. 
Then one man opened the top of the water- 
cooler in the corner and dropped a big pocket- 
book into it, replacing the cover carefully. 

And then Dick saw a figure hastily mounting 
the forward platform of the car, and then an- 
other, and two men with black cloths over their 
faces, through which were cut holes for the eyes, 
entered the front car door and pointed big, 
ugly-looking revolvers at the frightened crowd 
generally, and called out stern orders of “ Up 
hands!” and “ Keep quiet!” 
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Dick could never tell afterward just what he 
had been thinking all this time. It wasn’t a 
long time, of course; perhaps only a few sec- 
onds elapsed between the sudden stop of the 
train and the entrance of the robbers. But he 
suddenly remembered, with a terror and a sink- 
ing of the heart such as he had never known 
before, the big wallet in his inner jacket pocket 
and all that money in it which belonged to 
father and which must be in the bank at Dudley 
that day. His first idea was of the certainty 
of its loss if it remained in his pocket till the 
robbers reached him; his second, that he must 
find for it a hiding-place, somewhere, quickly. 
Then came a remembrance of what his father 
had said, that no one would ever think a boy 
of twelve could be carrying such a sum of 
money, and that therein lay his safety; and, 
for a moment, he contemplated waiting and 
depending upon this chance to save him and 
his precious package. Then the terror grew 


so strong, and the fear of the ruffians, who had 
commenced to plunder the passengers in the 
forward seats, took such hold upon him, that 
he dared not move and could scarcely think 


for a time. 

He watched the movements of the robbers 
with fascinated interest. One man stood by 
the door, covering the crowd with two pistols, 
while the other walked slowly down the aisle, 
calling upon each passenger to pour his or her 
valuables into his big hat, which he held out 
like a basket. Suddenly he stopped before one 
man with a sharp exclamation. 

“ Here!” he growled; “that ain’t all you ’s 
got. Shell out, there! No bloke o’ your cut 
travels with only one tenner in his jeans,” and, 
leaning over, he plunged his hand into one 
pocket after another of the passenger’s coat, 
till he brought to light a leathern pocket-book 
and dropped it into the hat also, with a sneer- 
ing laugh. 

This incident robbed Dick of every vestige 
of hope left him. They might miss him — oh, 
yes, they might; but they probably would n’t. 
His face would surely tell them his secret, if 
they even looked at him. It was useless. to 
think of dissembling before such men. 

An impulse to run suddenly seized him un- 


controllably. Where or how or to whom he 
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should fly he had no idea; but to get away — 
to escape from the train and rush up the moun- 
tain-side, anywhere out of sight and hearing — 
was the overwhelming resolve that possessed 
him, and with no clear purpose other than this 
he acted on the instant. 
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“*A SHOT RANG OUT, 


The man in the aisle was busy with a woman’s 
satchel. The other fellow was ordering some 
one to shut the open window out of which the 
woman had thrown her bag. It looked like an 
opportunity, and Dick seized it. He quickly 
and quietly slid down to the rear steps of the 
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train, instinctively choosing the side opposite 
that from which the robbers had climbed up, 
and, leaping to the ground, started on a wild 
run up the rough slope of the mountain. 
A shot rang out, and then another, behind him, 
and, maddened with fear, the little fellowran likea 
frightened rabbit. He 
a x 


& ’ could think only that 


2 

: , ° the robbers were firing 
after him, and he ex- 
pected instant pursuit, 
his excited mind now 
incapable of calculat- 
ing that, even if he 
were seen, the robbers 
would hardly think it 
worth their while to 
follow or shoot him. 

Running, jumping, 
falling, up and away 
again, tearing 
hands on the sharp 


ae 


bs *,, cA , 


his 


gravel and rubbing a 
great hole through 
the knee of his trou- 
sers and through the 
stocking and the ten- 
der skin as well, but 
running on and on 
and on without a stop, 
he gained rod after 
rod, and left the stand- 
ing train far below 
and behind. More 
shots and shouts came 
up to him, but they 
were not so distinct. 
Still he ran and leaped, 
panting and straining 
in wild terror. He 
reached a clump of 
bushes and dodged 
behind them, and then 
sped on up the steep 
hill, keeping them between him and the people 
below. Once he looked back and saw the pas- 
sengers flocking out of the train, to stand in a 
crowd on the opposite hillside, for some unex- 
plained reason; but he dared not wait to see, 
but struggled away until he reached the line of 
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woods far up the incline, and there sank down 
utterly exhausted in the shielding undergrowth. 
It was just at that 
moment that he heard 
a roaring explosion 
below, which echoed 
and echoed again and 
again among the hills, 
and knew it could 
only mean the blow- 
ing up of the express- 
car or its safe, to lay 
its valuable contents 
open to the robbers’ 
hands. He shivered 
with horrorandsprang 
again to his feet, and, 
though his _ lungs 
ached and his knees 
trembled under him, 
he ran on. 
It was not until 
Dick had put more 
than a mile between 
himself and the train 
that he dared to pause 
to breathe and think ; 
but the time came 
when utter exhaustion 
compelled him to stop 
and cast himself full 
length in the gravel 
to get his breath; and 
when the breath came 
easier, after a long, 
painful interval of 
panting, the thoughts 
came too. That he 
dared not go back to the train was certain. The 
robbers might stay a long time, and then, even 
if they had already left, the train would be 
stalled perhaps for hours by the wreck of the 
express-car. It might even be that the train 
had been stopped by a torn-up rail, and in that 
case it might be night before aid could reach 
them. The money in his pocket — the money 
he had saved, as he now realized with wild ex- 
ultation— must be deposited in the Dudley 
bank before night, and so he must get to Dud- 
ley by some means if it were within the possible. 
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Dick knew about the pass and its short-cut 
through the hills. He knew that from Harley, 


‘*a BIG MAN LIFTED HIM UP WHERE ALL COULD SEE HIM.” 


the last village passed by the train before the 
hold-up, Dudley was said to be twelve miles. 
The train must have run six miles at least from 
Harley, so that the remaining distance must be 


some five or six miles more. His heart sud- 
denly filled with hope. He could help father 
yet, and—and, yes, he could carry the news 
and stir the country to aid the beleaguered 
train and to pursue the bandits. There was a 
chance —a chance. He could not miss the way, 
for the trail was clear, though rough, and there 
was no mistaking the pass. He would try. 
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To traverse six miles over rough country at 
speed is not a light task for a boy of twelve, even 
if that boy starts fresh; but when the distance is 
undertaken by a pair of small legs already weary 
with a very long run, and very much bruised 
and cut and scratched as well, the task is heavy 
indeed. Six miles over rocks and logs, through 
briers and bushes, up long, steep slopes, through 
the gullies, on the roughest of rough trails — 
such was Dick’sjourney. Running when strength 
would permit, walking when his breath was 
spent, he fought desperately to make time. 
More than once utter weariness seemed about 
to conquer him, failing hope of accomplishing 
his errand in time discouraged him; but at 
such times always the thought of father lying 
helpless back there at Catherwood and depend- 
ing on his small boy to save the day, of the en- 
dangered passengers, of the robbers and their 
booty, spurred him on. It seemed to Dick 
that he had never before known what weariness 
could be, that he had never known pain till 
now, as he dragged his poor, lame little feet 
along, while every bend of his bruised little 
knees was torture, and his cut and bleeding 
hands burned and stung and ached. But he 
held to his determination to the end, though 
every quarter-hour of that wild journey seemed 
like hours to him. 

That Dick did it — that he covered those six 
miles from the scene of the hold-up to Dudley 
in just a little less than two hours—was a 
thing of which Dick would have had a right 
to be a little proud afterward as a feat by itself. 
But when he reached the town at last, and the 
bank, and told his story to Mr. Chase, the amaze- 
ment of that gentleman, and of everybody else 
immediately after the news became known, made 
him forget all about himself for the time. 

To say that excitement reigned and that a 
commotion which astonished Dick followed, is 
to put it mildly ; but the results of that excite- 
ment and commotion are the important part of 
this story. Fortunately for every one concerned, 
Sheriff Ballard, who lived at Dudley, was at 
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home that day; and, being a man of courage 
and of the sort of discretion which recognizes 
promptness as a most effective aid of valor, he 
wasted no time in idleness. He set the telegraph 
and telephone wires to near-by towns buzzing 
with messages which startled men to arms in a 
dozen different places. He called out men he 
knew, and guns and horses; and, using his per- 
fect knowledge of the country, he started parties 
off at breakneck speed to cover passes and fords 
and roads and trails by which the robbers might 
hope to make escape from the scene of their 
crime, while he himself, at the head of an eager 
band of volunteers, rode back through the pass 
over which Dick hadcome. And before darkness 
fell over the little valley that night, three of the 
bandits who had been concerned in the robbery 
were in the hands of the officers. Another was 
caught next day at Shelby, across the mountain; 
and then “Black Jimmy” Boyle himself, a 
noted criminal, leader and last man-at-large of 
the gang, was found and compelled to surrender 
with his stolen gains, during the same day, in 
the woods far down the river toward the city 
he had tried to reach. 

And Dick — well, Dick’s fame was great. It 
was so great, indeed, that Dick himself was a 
good deal confused and embarrassed by what 
people did and said, and most of all when the 
passengers of the train were brought safely in 
and everybody gathered near the bank and 
listened while Mr. Chase told the story and 
called Dick a hero and said other very com- 
plimentary things. And then everybody cheered 
“ for little Dick” when a big man lifted him up 
where all could see him; at which Dick mod- 
estly blushed and wondered greatly. 

But best of all was the telegram which came 
from his father that evening, in reply to a tele- 
gram from Mr. Chase which had told him the 
main facts of the story. It was a very short 
telegram, but it meant so much to Dick that 
he kept thinking about it after he was snugly 
tucked into bed at Mr. Chase’s home. 

“ Dick,” it said, “ father is proud of his boy.” 
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Ir seems to be the opinion of some of our good 
citizens that the average American young man 
has, without either training or education, all the 
qualifications necessary to enable him at any 
time to render efficient service in the defense of 
his country. Fortunately, however, this opinion 
has not always been shared by those who have 


It was not, however, until within the last two 
years that rules for this instruction were definitely 
fixed. All institutions to which army officers 
are detailed as instructors have now the same 
military course; and exactly the same amount 
and kind of work is required of all colleges of 
the same class, the class being determined by 


had most, to do with providing for the welfare of the War Department. 


the nation. It is noticeable that after every war 
the minds of our public men become impressed 
with the need of military training. But, even in 
times of peace, that training is of great value 
to the young men of the country themselves, 


THE ADVANCE GUARD “‘ DRIVING IN” 


though they may never be called upon to go to 
war Or engage in active service. 

In no way, perhaps, have our law-makers 
been more wise than in authorizing military 
instruction in our colleges and universities, thus 
providing for the physical and mental discipline 
and training of our young men under profes- 
sional soldiers. This was begun, indeed, as far 
back as the sixties, and from that time on has 
patient and unremitting work of this nature been 
done, and with more or less success. 
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Under the law the department is permitted 
to station at the different colleges and universi- 
ties throughout the country as many as a hun- 
dred army officers of the active list and an 
unlimited number of officers of the retired list. 


KENTUCKY STATE COLLEGE. 


In this way the War Department controls the 
instruction to be given; for, of course, these 
officers look to the department for their final 
orders, and not to the college authorities. 

Among old service men there is a saying that 
one can always tell an old soldier by the set of 
his shoulders ; and, in truth, this should be one 
of the marks of all men and boys who have 
had military training. 

The students do not realize the object of 
much of the drilling required of them ; but in 
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years to come they will do so, and will be 


grateful to those who prescribed it for them. 
The tendency among students is to stoop, 
and it is not surprising that ill-health should 
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follow such a habit. In the military training 
the young man is required to make an effort to 
stand erect. He is expected to carry his head 
set squarely on his shoulders, that his outlook 
on life may be one of directness and conse- 
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quent fearlessness. His shoulders are required 
to be even and flat and upright, ready to bear 
He is re- 


quired to carry his chest well up, giving 


responsibilities with resolute will. 
his 


MNS UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA. 


lungs space in which to live a healthy life and 
fill themselves with pure air. Finally the stu- 
dent is required to walk with his legs alone, 
using neither his shoulders, his arms, nor his 


hands to aid his movements in walking. 
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RIDING ‘‘ COSSACK FASHION.” 


Now, to acquire an erect carriage is no easy 
matter, unless one has been instructed in it from 
boyhood days; but if being upright in one thing 
helps a person in being upright in another, 
should not the being upright in carriage help a 


PENNSYLVANIA MILITARY COLLEGE. 


he does not sufficiently exercise his body. He 
gives himself little or no time in which to get 
out of the rut of his especial calling. His mind 
frequently becomes narrow, and his body often 
times becomes diseased. He should, every day, 





A “* BRACING” 


person in being upright in character? And is 
the result not worth the effort? ‘In any case, 
erectness of carriage is one of the results of the 
military training in the colleges of our country. 
The trouble with the average American who 
earns his bread by the sweat of his 4razn is that 


EXERCISE TO FLATTEN OUT THE SHOULDERS 


NEVADA STATE UNIVERSITY 


when his work ceases, give his attention to some 
form of bodily exercise, entering into it heartily 
and continuing it steadily. He will then enjoy 
his food and rest, and will be able to begin an- 
other day’s work with his mind clear and his 
body alert. For those who engage in college 
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athletics no physical recreation is, of course, The necessary instruction in individual exer- 
necessary; but for those who forgo athletics, cise in the various colleges of our country is 
exercise, either in the gymnasium or elsewhere, largely supplied, and in a way that no student 
must be provided. Habits of exercise early can easily avoid, in the physical training given 





fe 
ot acquired are easily continued, and as the mind in the various military drills now prescribed. ' 
d 
n 
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THE HOLLOW SQUARE. OKEGON AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE. 

becomes more vigorous, so will the body; for if A fault of many of our young men and grow- 
= the body be weak or diseased it will lessen the ing boys is their disregard for authority, whe- 
ly faculties of the mind, and will, as a rule, prevent ther parental or civil, and, accompanying this, a 
as the accomplishment of the desires of ambition. seeming lack of respect toward their elders. 
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VOLLEY FIRING. 


Anything that will tend to remedy these char- 
acteristics without lessening a proper indepen- 
dence and individuality is a wholesome and 
useful influence. 

The essential of all things military is prompt 
and unquestioning obedience, and when this 
obedience is required of students it cannot fail 
to inspire in them a certain degree of respect 
for authority and regard for discipline: results 
beneficial both to the individual and to the 





CAPTAIN SMOKE AND HIS OFFICERS. 


state. Such results are, in part, the object of 
the military training. 

Where obedience is so carefully taught there 
must of necessity be many who in their diffferent 
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spheres exercise command. This responsibility 
is placed upon the shoulders of the most studi- 
ous, exemplary, and soldier-like of the students, 
and these early learn how to handle, lead, re- 
strain, and discipline their fellows, a knowledge 
which in after life will stand them in good 
stead. 

All this excellent training the government 
through its officers bestows as a free gift upon 
the young men who receive it; but, important 
as this is, it is all inci- 
dental to the real mili- 
tary instruction im- 
parted to the students. 

From these students 
will come the officers 
of the volunteer forces, 
— forces always in evi- 
dence and always de- 
pended on when war is 
afoot,—so the instruc- 
tion must not have to 
do only with the im- 
provement of the in- 
dividual in his character 
and habits, but must re- 
gard also and especially 
those subjects the study 
of which will make the 
student not only a bet- 
ter citizen, but a better 
organizer, a better leader, and, in a just cause, 
a better fighter. Exactly similar instruction in 
these matters is imparted in the colleges of Maine 
and of California, of Alabama and of Montana, 
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of Texas and of Indiana, of Massachusetts and 

of Arkansas, of New York and of Nevada. 
The young student enters the college or uni- 

versity with little or 

no knowledge of the © 

duties of the soldier. 

With four or five 

others he is at once 

assigned to a squad, 

and his instruction, 

under one of the 

older students, be- 

gins, and is for an 

hour each school- 

day diligently car- 

ried forward. When 

the new student has 

learned how to hold 

himself, how to 

move, and how to 

handle his rifle, he is sO 

transferred to a lar- —: 

ger body of students, and his preliminary instruc- 

tion is completed by a trained sergeant of the 

student battalion. Just as soon as he has learned 

the use of his rifle he goes on the target-range, 


and there begins his training with the service 
weapon. Soon he is transferred to the ranks 
of the company, and there finishes his first 
period of training. 

During the first year, if the student is well 
taught, he will learn all that the private has to 
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know about company drill and guard duty, and 
about as much of these subjects as a private in the 
army usually learns in his first year of service. 


UNIVERSITY OF NEBRASKA 


In the second year this student is called upon 
to teach newer students, and so it is required 
of him that he thoroughly learn and clearly un- 
derstand all that may be necessary for a drill 


corporal to know. While teaching he is learn- 


ing, and by the end of this year he should have 


made such progress that he is now ready to 
enter upon the duties of a sergeant. 

So, at the beginning of the third year, we 
find a young man “ well set up,” well instructed, 


STUDENTS UNDER MILITARY TRAINING AT RUTGERS COLLEGE, .NEW JERSEY. 
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easy in giving commands, and with a pretty 
fair idea of how to make his fellows obey him. 
And now he becomes useful to the battalion, 
and with very little trouble whips the new men 
in; he scolds them, he leads them, he pushes 
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fantry company, in some of the drill of an artil- 
lery company, and, as a rule, in signal drill. 
He has practically learned all kinds of guard 
duty, reconnoitering, patrolling, outpost work, 
And if he has been 


marching, and encamping. 


ARTILLERY DRILL. VIRGINIA MILITARY INSTITUTE, 


them, but he lands them in their companies 
quite ready to receive their additional training. 
This sergeant by the end of this year knows his 
duties thoroughly, and he would be found ca- 
pable of holding any non-commissioned position 
in a regiment of the national forces; for he has 
been trained in all the various drills of an in- 





diligent in his exercise at the targets he should 
by this time be a fair marksman, or, in any 
case, know how by practice to become one. 
The student now arrives at the beginning of 
his senior year, and if he has distanced his 
classmates in the study and practice of military 
subjects, he is appointed an officer in the stu- 
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1- THE CITADEL. SOUTH CAROLINA MILITARY ACADEMY 
ll. dent cadet corps, and in this position receives associate himself with the National Guard and 
rd his final training. enjoy larger opportunities. 

Having as a foundation his three years’ in- The student is, however, not only trained in 


struction in the ranks, he now takes full charge the practical work of the soldier, but during, 
of his company, and in every particular com- those days when the weather does not permit 
mands it as he would do were he serving with of outdoor instruction he is learning his drill 
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the colors. Responsibility is laid upon him, and guard manuals in the class-room, and is 






Id and he must bear it. To him will be the credit fixing his lessons in his mind by means of daily 

ny if his company excels ; to him will be the blame recitations. Here he is taught those articles of 
if his company falls below the standard. war which bear on the enlistment, the clothing, 

of With this year his practical training ceases, the feeding, and the discharging of the private 

nis unless he should, upon graduating, choose to soldier. He learns how best to select camps, 
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how to care for his men in camps, and how to 
prevent sickness. In connection with target 
practice he studies the firing regulations, and, 
near the end of his course, learns, from his field 
engineering and the art of war, how to meet 
and overcome obstacles in the field, how to 
create these obstacles so as to hinder the enemy’s 
advance, how to select the best positions for 
defense, and when to await and when to offer 
battle. 

When, therefore, the student leaves the col- 
lege he is ready to give to his country intelli- 
gent service either in the ranks or as an officer 
of the volunteer forces. And this knowledge 
and training, practical and theoretical, has been 
obtained without loss of time to the young 
man, and without subjecting him to any kind 
of service in the army. 

In some of the States the officers of the 
battalions are commissioned by the governor, 
and are subject to service at his call. By such 


cadet 


means the commissions become more highly 
prized, and more faithful and excellent work is 
done in the effort to obtain them. 
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Near the close of each school year the War 
Department sends one of its inspectors to ex 
amine into the work done in each college, 
academy, or university where an officer is sta- 
tioned, and in this way insures the faithful 
carrying out of the orders of the department. 

An appointment as second lieutenant in the 
army is held out to an honor graduate of each 
of the six institutions “ whose students exhibit 
the greatest interest, application, and profi- 
ciency in military training and knowledge.” 
And, in addition, quite a number of young men 
who have distinguished themselves in the mili- 
tary schools of the country are tendered com- 
missions as lieutenants in the Philippine Con- 
stabulary. So, should a student have an 
inclination toward the military profession, these 
are the prizes in store for him. 

The work above described is progressing in 
the colleges and universities in all of our differ- 
ent States, and the young men are learning their 
parts for the defense of the country and for the 
support of its government. Now if this instruc- 
tion is valuable in the colleges, why should 
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not be equally so in the high schools? Is not 
the high school a fit place to begin such instruc- 
tion? Would it not be of inestimable value 
for all of our boys to be familiar with the drill 
and discipline of the army ? 

The plan here proposed could be easily car- 
ried out, for at each high school there could be 
stationed a non-commissioned officer whose ex- 
cellence as a drill-master and instructor had been 
noted by his superior officers. Under such sol- 
diers the boys would be taught much that is now 
learned in the colleges, and at the latter insti- 
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tutions more time could then be given to the 
final training of the students for immediate ap- 
pointment as officers of the volunteers. 

No expense is necessary other than the pay 
of the instructors and the cost of the ammuni- 
tion expended. 

All the instructors in each State could well 
be placed under the orders of the officer at the 
chief military college in the State, and this offi- 
cer held responsible for the carrying out of the 
policy of the War Department as far as it applies 
to the instruction of the boys and young men. 
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By EpMUND VANCE COOKE. 





OF all the chairs of church or state,— 

Bench, woolsack, throne, or what you will,— 
’T is written in the book of fate 

The high-chair is the highest still. 
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Lolled in his office-chair, there sits 
The master of a thousand mills: 

Men toil or rest as he permits ; 
Men fail or prosper as he wills. 
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Perched on the polished bench, where strife 
Cries to condemn or pleads to save, 
Sits one, and blots the light from life, 
‘ Or nods another to the grave. 
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Throned in his place of power, behold 
The monarch of a mighty land! 
And destinies are lightly told, 
Toyed in the hollow of his hand. 





But over all and over each 

Another reigns, who must be reckoned : 
The eternal woman comes to teach 

The first of men he is but second. 


Yet hardly is her reign begun 
Till she must learn as she has schooled : 
For lo! there comes the helpless one 
And rules the ruler of the ruled. 


For chairs of church, or seats of state,— 
Bench, woolsack, throne, or what you will,— 
Are only relatively great : 
The high-chair is the highest still / 
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“LISTENERS 
NEVER 
HEAR 


THREE little crickets, sleek and black, 
Whose eyes with mischief glistened, 

Climbed up on one another’s back 
And at a keyhole listened. 


The topmost one cried out, “ Oho! 
I hear two people speaking ! 

I can’t quite see them yet, and so — 
I ‘Il just continue peeking.” 


Soon Dot and grandma he could see,— 
Tea-party they were playing ; 


ANY GOOD 
OF 
THEMSELVES.” 


And as he listened closely, he 
Distinctly heard Dot saying : 


“ This pretty little table here 
Will do to spread the treat on ; 
And I will get a cricket, dear, 
For you to put your feet on.” 


The cricket tumbled down with fright ; 
“ Run for your life, my brothers! 
Fly, fly!” He scudded out of sight: 


And so did both the others. 
Carolyn Wells. 





AT THE TOAD-STOOL SCHOOL. 


“ Tardy again to-day?” 
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** No, please, sir — we started yesterday at seven, so it’s yesterday we ’re tardy for.” 
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How Pinkey Made The Best of 
A Bad Bargain. 
By 
Capt. Harold Hammond. 


“ PINKEY ” PERKINS was just barely on speak- 
ing terms with the other boys of his age in 
school, and that was all. He strutted about 
with his head in the air, like one who had come 
into a big unexpected fortune. The cause of 
all this self-satisfaction on Pinkey’s part was 
the fact that his father had recently purchased 
a family horse,and Pinkey’s pride in this new 
equine possession, and his visions of the good 
time ahead, made him feel this superiority over 
his fellow-pupils. 

For a short period he was acutely selfish in 
regard to the horse, and would not even allow 
his envious companions to approach her. 

“ Don’t come too near, whatever you do,” he 
would caution any who stopped to see the won- 
derful animal; “she won’t allow anybody to 
touch her but me.” 

Then he would enter her stall and pick up 


each of her feet in succession, remarking in his 
superior way: “ It’s all in knowin’ how. You 
can do anything with an animal if they know 
you, and know that you ’re boss.” 

Never before had Mrs. Perkins found Pinkey 
so willing to run errands for her; but be the 
distance long or short, Pinkey invariably insisted 
on going horseback. In fact, many times he 
could have gone and returned on foot while he 
was getting the horse out of the stable, but the 
possibility of saving time by walking never 
entered Pinkey’s head. 

It was two weeks after the purchase of the 
horse before Pinkey would allow even “ Bunny ” 
Morris to ride behind him, declaring that “ Old 
Polly,” as the mare had been named, had never 
been broken to carry double. As a matter of 
fact, she would carry double, quadruple, or sex- 
tuple, all depending on the demands made 
upon her ample back. 

In the possession of Old Polly there was 
only one thing lacking to make Pinkey’s happi- 
ness complete: he had no riding-bridle. He 
had no saddle, either, for that matter; but he 
could do without a saddle; in fact, he rather 
liked to ride bareback, for it seemed to be more 
of an accomplishment to “stick on,” while 
riding at a “lope,” without a saddle than with 
one. At least Pinkey coaxed himself into 
thinking so, for he could not hope to possess a 
saddle. 

To add to the sting of his own realization 
that he was not up to the standard in the mat- 
ter of equipment, he resented very much the 
name of “ Blinders,” by which he was frequently 
hailed on account of the bridle’s clumsy, flap- 
ping blinds, as he appeared on Old Polly, bound 
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on some errand, or for a ride with some of his 
fellow-equestrians. 

One Saturday morning when Pinkey and 
Bunny were rummaging through the old unused 
workshop at Pinkey’s home, looking for suitable 
material with which to make kite-frames, they 
ran across, in a dark corner, under a lot of old 
boards, several old iron wheels and castings of 
different kinds, the remains of an unsuccessful 
patent long since abandoned. These castings 





had been lying in a disordered pile in that self- 
same corner ever since Pinkey could remember, 
and were now covered with rust and dust, the 
accumulation of years of neglect. 

Suddenly an idea occurred to Pinkey, and, as 
was his custom, he could do nothing else nor 
think of anything else until he had its execu- 
tion under way. That old iron was doing no 


good to any one where it was, and he might as 
well put it to some good use. 

“ Bunny, let ’s not make kites this morning ; 
I know something better; and besides, we have 
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not got enough string to fly kites, anyhow,” 
argued Pinkey. “ Now I'll tell you what we ’ll 
do. You carry those biggest wheels and those 
other big pieces over to the door while I go 
and get the wheelbarrow, and we ’ll take them 
down-town and sell them for old iron. First, 
I ’ll get a riding-bridle ; and then, with what ’s 
left, we ll get a lot of kite-string, and I ’ll give 
you half. You ride a lot with me, and you 
ought to be willing to help me get a bridle.” 

Bunny was ever ready 
to assist Pinkey in his 
schemes, and it generally 
turned out that where la- 
bor and management were 
combined, Pinkey’s part 
was largely management. 

After loading the wheel- 
Ag barrow with all that they 
’ could comfortably wheel, 
they started for the nearest 
hardware-store, where also 
could be purchased all 
kinds of farm implements, 
buggies, and harness. 

When they were near 
_ thestore, Pinkey ran ahead 
* «and told Mr. Evans, one 
of the partners in the firm, 
that the iron was on the 
way, and then he went 
back to the warehouse to 
wait for Bunny. 

By and by Bunny ap- 
peared, coming around the 
corner of the big house, 
pushing the heavy wheel- 
barrow in front of him, 

As he puffed his 
door, he was evi- 





and panting and perspiring. 
way slowly up to the side 
dently pretty well tired out ; and as he dropped 
the handles it seemed to him that his arms 
would drop off too. 

“ Gee, Pinkey! That stuff’s heavy,” said he, 
throwing himself down on the edge of the 
wheelbarrow and mopping his brow; “seems 
as if there ought to be enough there to get a 
whole set o’ harness.” 

“The heavier it is, the more we ‘ll get for 
it,” encouraged Pinkey;.as he went into the 
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store to get some one to come out and weigh 
the iron. 

He found Mr. Evans unengaged, and he 
consented to compute without delay the value 
of Pinkey’s iron. It proved to be far beneath 
the estimate put on it by either of the boys, 
especially Bunny. 

“ Can I get a riding-bridle for it, Mr. Evans?” 
asked Pinkey, rather dubiously, but very po- 
litely, hoping the latter factor might assist him 
in making a good bargain. 

“ Well, hardly,” replied Mr. Evans. 

He figured for a few moments with the stump 
of a lead-pencil on the back of a letter, and 
then informed Pinkey that the value of the load 
of iron was just a little short of enough to pay 
for the bridle and one ball of twine; but as the 
difference was very slight, he would allow them 
both articles if they would take all the wheels 
they had brought and put them on the old-iron 
pile in the corner of the warehouse, except a 
pair of very good pulley wheels, which he took 
inside the store. This proposition they were 
forced to accept in order that they might have 
the one ball of twine. 

Pinkey generously decreed that since he was 
to own the bridle, and Bunny had wheeled all 
the iron to the store, he would give the whole 
ball of kite-string to Bunny, and that he himself 
would later bring down enough iron to get 
another ball. 

Proudly they bore their trophies homeward, 
alternately wheeling each other in the wheel- 
barrow and occasionally running off the walk 
into the ditches just for fun. 

They hid the bridle and twine in the barn 
until after dinner, when they were going to 
christen the new bridle. Bunny willingly ac- 
cepted an invitation from Mrs. Perkins to stay 
to dinner, since he did not wish that Pinkey 
by any accident should go riding without him. 

After a hasty meal, during which many elo- 
quent glances passed between the boys, Pinkey 
asked and obtained permission for himself and 
3unny to “exercise the horse,” an excuse for 
riding that Pinkey often advanced when other 
reasons were lacking. 

That afternoon’s ride was a joy such as Pinkey 
had not experienced since Old Polly had been a 
family possession. He and Bunny sought out 
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three other kindred spirits, two of whom, like 
themselves, were mounted on the same animal. 

“T just got this new bridle this morning,” he 
boasted, “and am trying it for the first time, 
to see how she ’Il stand it.” 

It made no difference to Old Polly what kind 
of a bridle she had on— in fact, it made little if 
she had any bridle on or not; so the test to see 
how she would “ stand it” proved perfectly sat- 
isfactory, which result seemed to gratify Pinkey 
greatly. 

“ Tell you what,” he boasted to his compan- 
ions, “I’m glad I ’ve got her broke at last so 
I can let her see what ’s goin’ on around her. 
You know how skittish she was when we first 
got her. It was n’t her fault, though. She 
was all right, only she had n’t been treated 
right. You see, the people we got her from 
did n’t know anything about horses.” 

Pinkey’s auditors all agreed that as a horse- 
man he was without a peer among them. 

On Monday afternoon Mr. and Mrs. Perkins 
went for a drive, and on their return, while Mr. 
Perkins was unharnessing the horse, he caught 
sight of the end of a new strap protruding from 
under the oat-bin. With natural curiosity, he 
drew it from its hiding-place and found it to be 
the rein of Pinkey’s new bridle, which, until a 
good opportunity occurred to make its existence 
known, had been carefully stowed there to avoid 
detection. Of course the existence of the 
bridle must become known sooner or later; but 
Pinkey saw no use in forcing the information 
on his father, and thought that if he could keep 
it out of sight until the newness had worn off, 
there would not be much chance of his losing 
it, for the merchant would not then be likely to 
take it back. 

Mr. Perkins held the new bridle in his hands 
for a few minutes, puzzling himself as to its 
origin, and as to who the owner might be. 
On second thought, he decided that probably 
the quickest solution to the mystery lay in hav- 
ing a consultation with Pinkey. Pinkey was 
not at home when his parents returned, having 
stopped at Bunny’s house on the way back 
from school. 

When he returned, shortly before supper-time, 
he was whistling gaily as he shunned the front 
gate and vaulted the fence so as to alight as 
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near as possible to one of his mother’s flower- 
beds and yet leave it uninjured. He had en- 
joyed his visit to Bunny’s, and if he had any 
troubles in his heart they were submerged far 
beneath the surface of content. As he ap- 
proached the front porch, where sat his father 
intrenched behind a barrier of weekly papers, 
his whistling was brought to an abrupt conclu- 
sion and his heart suddenly sank within him. 
There, at his father’s feet, was his new bridle ! 

There was no use to retreat. He might as 
well walk up and take his medicine like a man. 
As he reached the porch and stopped at the 
steps, he was prepared to be met with an in- 
quiry regarding the bridle. But his father 
calmly continued the reading of his paper, and 
gave no sign that he was aware of Pinkey’s 
presence. Pinkey knew better, however, and 
became more and more disturbed as he stood 
there, enduring the ominous silence, waiting for 
the newspaper to be lowered and for the inter- 
view to begin. He wished he might break the 
spell himself, but there was nothing for him to 
say until he heard what views his father had in 
the matter. Finally, when the strain was be- 
coming unbearable, Mr. Perkins, without low- 
ering the paper from its position, opened on the 
subject of the bridle. 

“ Pinkerton,” said he, “ where did this bridle 
come from ?” 

“T bought it Saturday at Evans and Sny- 
der’s.” 

“ How much did you give for it?” 

“ Traded some old iron for it and a ball of 
kite-string.” 

“Where did you get the old iron?” 

Oh, if that barrier would only come down! 
Pinkey could not bear thus to be catechized 
through a newspaper. : 

“]T—]—found it in the workshop,” stam- 
mered Pinkey, at last. 

“ Did you sell those old castings of mine?” 
The paper came down with a rattle, and as 
Pinkey surveyed his father’s shoes he was aware 
of a penetrating gaze being directed at him 
over the rim of a pair of gold spectacles. Those 
wheels were all that Mr. Perkins had left of a 
cherished mechanical hobby of years gone by, 
and he considered it something of a sacrilege 
for them to meet such an inglorious fate. 


“ Yes, sir; part of em,” faltered Pinkey, shift- 
ing uneasily from one foot to the other under 
the terrible strain. 

It seemed to Pinkey a long time that he 
stood there before his father said : “ You should 
know better than to take things away like that 
and sell them without my permission. I ’I] 
give you until to-morrow evening to put those 
castings back exactly where you got them. 
You take this bridle back, and tell Mr. Evans 
I say you don’t need it.” 

“ But, father —” 

“ Five o’clock to-morrow afternoon. Now, 
there ’s no use arguing the matter. Take this,” 
pushing the bridle toward Pinkey with his foot, 
“and go attend to the horse before supper.” 

Pinkey picked up the bridle and walked 
slowly to the stable. He knew that his father 
meant what he said, and he might as well make 
the best of it. 

After breakfast the next morning, Pinkey 
went to the wood-shed and got the wheel- 
barrow, placed the bridle therein, and started 
for the hardware-store. He went a long way 
round, to avoid a possible meeting with Bunny 
and being required to explain the cause of his 
errand. He hoped to make some arrangement 
by which he could get all his iron back without 
asking Bunny for the twine he had received as 
his share of the spoils. 

It hurt Pinkey’s vanity a great deal to return 
the bridle and ask to exchange it for the iron. 
He studiously refrained from mentioning the 
fact that he was acting under parental pressure, 
and merely said that he could “ get along with- 
out it,” and that he wished to do something 
else with the wheels. 

Mr. Evans was fully aware of the underlying 
cause of Pinkey’s desire to effect the exchange, 
and told Pinkey he might have all the castings 
except enough to pay for the kite-string, which 
Pinkey had informed him was no longer in his 
possession. Pinkey did not know what to do. 
He hated to go to Bunny and ask him outright 
for the string, yet he must have that iron back 
in the workshop by five o’clock. 

“Well, Mr. Evans,” said Pinkey, as a possi- 
ble solution for his dilemma occurred to him, 
“if you ‘ll call it square, I "Il mow your yard 
for you next Saturday to pay for the string, and 
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you take the bridle back and let me have all 
the iron I brought”; and Mr. Evans, believing 
in the encouragement of fair dealing among 
boys, accepted Pinkey’s proposition. 

On the way home, Pinkey kept a close look- 
out on all avenues of approach for fear that 
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and made him promise not to tell any of the 
other boys,so they would be surprised when they 
found out about the bicycle. He told Bunny of 
the bargain he had made with the hardware mer- 
chant and said that Bunny might keep the ball of 
twine, and have many a “scorch” on the pro- 

spective bicycle if he 











would help mow the 
yard the following Sat- 
urday, an offer which 
Bunny gladly accepted. 

“ Ridin’ ’s no fun any 
more, anyhow,” said 
Pinkey, as he and Bun- 
ny were jointly pushing 
the lawn-mower in Mr. 
Evans’s yard the next 
Saturday morning. 
“We ll have a lot 
more fun with a bi- 
cycle than we ever did 
riding a horse. I 
thought at first there 
was nothing like it, but 
I don’t think I ’ll ride 
much from now on. 
Still, there is some good 
in ridin’, anyway, be- 
cause if I had n’t had 
theridin’-bridle I might 
ha’ never had a bi- 
cycle.” 

“We don’t seem to 
have either one right 
now,” replied Bunny, 
who always referred to 





Pinkey’s possessions as 





‘*THAT AFTERNOON'S RIDE WAS A Joy.” 


Bunny might see him and ask a lot of ques- 
tions. 

But after school he confided in Bunny to the 
extent of telling him that he had decided to save 
up his money and buy a bicycle, and had taken 
the bridle back and exchanged it for the iron; 


though he were a part 
owner in them. “ All 
I can see is that we ’ve got a ten-cent ball o’ 


kite-string for about a dollar’s worth o’ work.” 


“Yes, but we ’ve got some prospects,” said 
Pinkey in a conclusive tone; “and I tell you 


prospects, when you ’ve got a chance to carry 
them out,— prospects are worth a lot.” 





VoL. XXXIII.— 9-10. 
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THE MIDGET’S 


NERVE. 


By Lestic W. Quirk. 





THE coach smoothed out the creases in the 
letter a little nervously, and looked up at the 
captain of the football team. 

“You know, Boomly, how I feel about this,” 
he said slowly. 

Boomly straightened up his ponderous shoul- 
ders and eyed the coach keenly. 

“ Certainly, Parker; you ’ve a right to feel 
that way, only —” 

“ Only what ?” snapped the coach. 

“Only we must play them. We can’t ignore 
the challenge. Either we play them or we ’re 
afraid to play them —that ’s what the public 
will say.” 

“T know it,” agreed Parker, disconsolately. 
He looked up at the pennant on the wall, 
and read the words: ‘“ Championship, 1904.” 
“You ’re right, I suppose, Boomly ; we are n’t 
really champions unless we defeat them. But 
I have always objected to post-season games. 
The team has done its best work, and it ’s 
mighty apt to go stale, you know. 

“ Well?” 

Parker turned and stared silently out of the 
Just above his eyes, his brow snarled 


sesides —” 


window. 
into two little puckers. 

“Tt ’s Allison at quarterback,” he said pres- 
ently. “He ’s lost his nerve. In that last 


game, when the signals crossed, and the center 


snapped the ball to him, he stood there, fright- 
ened to death, and Ganley came through the 
line like a hurricane and took it out of his very 
hands. You can’t do anything with a fellow 
who’s lost his nerve. Now,‘ Midget’ Blake—” 

Boomly shook his head savagely. “ Worse 
than Allison!” he sneered. “ ‘The Midget never 
had any nerve to lose!” 

Parker gulped once or twice, started to speak, 
hesitated, and finally brought his fist down on 
the polished table before him. 

“ Boomly,” he said, “I’m going to be frank 
with you. You aren’t giving the Midget a 
fair chance; you spoil his plays by your own 
refusal to work into them. He is pure grit 
whatever you may think. You don’t believe it, 
I’m sure, because I’ve known you long enough 
to understand that your honesty has the upper 
hand of your prejudice. He is n’t a brilliant 
player, and the grand stand will never go wild 
over him. But he plays the game for all it is 
worth! Give him a chance, and you ’Il see the 
fastest and most reliable little quarterback the 
old college ever turned out.” 

“ Aw!” said Boomly, in disgust. “I tell you, 
Parker, that kid ’s a quitter.” 

Parker stood up, with his thin lips closed. 

“ Boomly,” he said, “we ’ll play the post- 
season game for the championship of the West 
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on one condition—that Midget Blake is be- 
hind the center as quarterback.” 

The big fullback rose slowly. “ All right,” he 
said reluctantly, “ we ’Il play it then.” He went 
over to the door and opened it slightly. “ But 
I tell you again,” he declared, with his hand on 
the knob, “ the Midget is a quitter!” 

Somebody pushed the door gently inward, 
and Midget Blake, looking like a baby beside 
the brawny fullback, pushed his way into the 


‘**1F | GET A CHANCE TO, I "LL 


room. His cheeks were red, and his breath was 
coming faster than usual. 

“Ah! Boomly,” he saluted gravely, and held 
out his hand to Parker, who had stepped for- 
ward quickly. “I came to tell you that my 
parents have asked me to drop my athletic 
work,” his even voice went on; “ but if there is 
to be a post-season game, as rumored, I am 
going to stay out with the squad. If I geta 
chance to play” —he stopped and looked 
squarely into Boomly’s face -— “if I get a chance 


to play, I "Il—I ’ll play /” 


For a moment the big fullback captain hesi- 
tated, upon the point of apologizing. Then, 
without speaking, he walked rapidly out. 

The next day the Midget went in at quarter- 
back. Boomly gave over the entire running of 
the team to the boy, and helped him in every 
way possible. But the friction was there. In- 
stead of suggesting changes for strengthening 
plays or formations, the fullback simply pointed 
out to the other members of the team the 
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Midget’s faults. The boy bore it bravely, 
however, and though he flushed painfully at 
times, he never lost his temper. 

Day by day the first and “scrub” elevens 
battled. In spite of the fears of the coach, the 
team seemed to be at its best. Each player 
recognized what was at stake. Bit by bit, 
unusual as it was at the fag-end of the season, 
the ’varsity eleven improved. When the squad 
trotted out on the field the day of the game, 
every man was confident of the result. 


Promptly at three the game began. A silver 
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coin was snapped high in the air, and Boomly 
grinned contentedly when he won the toss. 

“ You kick off to us,” he told the other cap- 
tain in his drawling voice, as if he were ready 
to do nothing more important than eat his 
dinner instead of play a championship foot- 
ball game. Boomly always drawled his words 
and lumbered about awkwardly before the 
beginning of a big game. 

The ball went straight into his arms on the 
kick-off, and he lowered his head and charged 
down the field like a mad bull, swerving from 
side to side, plunging past desperate tacklers. 
When they downed him at last, the ball was 
exactly in the middle of the field. 

Almost before the last man was off the 
ground, the teams were in position. Boomly 
stood back of the little quarterback, fearing to 
detect some sign of nervousness in the voice 
that should call the signals. But it came with 
a sharp, clear distinctness that made the full- 
back grin with delight. The boy had not lost 
his nerve as yet, whatever might happen later. 

The first play was a line rush, through left 
center. Boomly carried the ball for a short 


gain, but when he came out of the scrimmage 
his hand was bleeding. 
“Tt ’s nothing,” he declared brusquely. 


“Line up!” But his gaze never left the face 
of the right guard on the other team. 

It was the first down again on the second 
play. The third dragged, and there was no 
gain. Then the Midget’s clear voice rattled 
off four numbers, and the backs prepared for 
an end run. It was timed to a second, and 
behind splendid interference the runner ad- 
vanced the ball fifteen yards. But when Boomly 
arose from a clash with the end who should 
have stopped the play, he missed the Midget. 

He was back where the play had started, 
lying very white and still. Boomly called for 
water, and dashed some in the boy’s face. 

“ Want to quit ?” he asked, with a little note 
of sneering triumph in his voice. 

The Midget sat up with a jerk, and then 
sprang to his feet. 

“Line up,” he yelled shrilly, running up to 
ball. “Line up there, Bilkins, I say.” Then 
he lowered his voice as Boomly asked him a 
question. “Yes, it was the right guard,” he 
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said. “ He isn’t a brute at heart, but he simply 
goes crazy when the: ball is in play. He 
doesn’t know what he is doing at all.” 

The right guard was a foeman to fear. He 
seemed to lose all understanding when the ball 
was snapped, and his only aim was to reach it. 
He was a veritable maniac. Twice Boomly 
protested to the official, and twice the man 
claimed not to have seen any foul play. 

At last the man began to get upon Boomly’s 
nerves. Down in his heart he grew to fear 
him. The fellow ground the big fullback’s 
hand in the soft dirt, and trampled over his 
legs. Boomly was sere and bruised, but he 
gritted his teeth and played like a demon. 

The first half ended without a score, and the 
second seemed to be going the way of the 
first. The Midget was dirt-begrimed, with 
scratches and cuts on his face. Boomly was 
looking at him with a new light in his eyes. 
The little quarter caught his glance once, and 
understanding blushed like a girl. Even his 
voice quivered a little as he called the signal 
for the next play. 

There were only five minutes to play when 
the chance came. The big right guard seemed 
to have the strength of a whole eleven, and was 
battering down formations that should have 
been invulnerable. Boomly was playing by 
sheer will power, sore and aching in every 
limb —and afraid! He confessed it to him- 
self, sick at heart. Nor was he the only one. 
But the little quarterback— Midget Blake, “ the 
quitter ””—seemed absolutely fearless. 

“ But he doesn’t get the brunt of the fellow’s 
attacks,” Boomly told himself. “If it came to 
a clash between them, the Midget would fail 
us. He’d have to; and he’d have a right to.” 

The play began as an end run, and terminated 
in a wildly scrambled fumble back of the line. 
The ball hit the ground on one ofits pointed ends, 
and bounded high in the air and far to one side. 

With a cry that was half rage, half despair, 
Boomly leaped after it. Close at his heels was 
the Midget. It was only a forlorn hope that 
the next bound would not carry the ball yards 
to one side. 

But the bounding of a football is without rule 
or reason, and, to his joyful surprise, the pig- 
skin leaped gently into Boomly’s very arms. 
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A quick glance showed him a deserted field 
ahead clear to the looming white goal-posts. 
Over to the left was a mass of struggling players, 
not yet aware of the fumble, or, at least, power- 
less to act quickly enough to interfere. And 
ahead was a deserted field —not deserted, for 
from the side, driving ahead like a great batter- 
ing ram, came the other team’s right guard. 

Boomly’s heart seemed to stop beating. In- 
stinctively he tucked the ball under his left arm, 
and raised his right to protect himself. But he 
knew he could never pass that right guard; 
knew it as surely as if he had already been 
tackled and thrown! 

“ All right, Boomly,” yelled a clear, unwaver- 
ing voice in his ear; “all right; I ll take him. 
Go it! Goit! It’s an easy touchdown!” 

A little form sprang ahead of the big fullback, 
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All at once Boomly saw the boy gather him- 
self and literally plunge through the air at the 
man ahead. His hands were by his sides, and 
he made no effort to hold off the tackler foully. 
But his little body hit the right guard squarely, 
like a cannon-ball out of the air, and the player 
rolled over and over. 

Boomly ran on. His brain cleared suddenly, 
and the fear left his heart. A great desire took 
hold of him to go back and apologize to the 
Midget for even suggesting that he was lacking 
in courage; but in a moment he himself had 
planted the ball between the white goal-posts. 

Having scored the touchdown, he left Blen- 
den to kick goal, and ran back to where the 
little quarterback had fallen. The Midget was 
sitting up, grinning broadly at the cheering mob 
in the grand stand. When he saw Boomly, he 


** HIS LITTLE BODY HIT THE RIGHT GUARD SQUARELY, AND THE PLAYER ROLLED OVER AND OVER.” 


and Boomly recognized the Midget. Somehow 
a great flood of confidence spread over him. 
He could make the touchdown if the Midget 
dared to stop that demon of a right guard ! 
Close behind the little quarterback he ran, 
fearing lest at the last the boy should be afraid. 
3ut the Midget never faltered for a moment. 


grasped his big hand, pulled himself up by it, 

and danced wildly around the big fullback. 

“ You did it, Boomly!” he yelled. “ You did 
You won the game!” 

Boomly held him off at arm’s-length. 

“Why, you little fool!” he said. “ You little 

— you little zervy fool! You won it yourself!” 


it! 














THE SQUIRRELS :—‘‘ HEY, GIRLS, DON’T YOU 
WANT TO HIRE A GOOD GUIDE?” 









CHESTNUTTING 
EXPEDITION. 




















THE SENSITIVE CAT. 
By ALIcE Brown. 
THERE once was a sensitive cat 
Who could n’t abide the word “ Scat.” 
“Tf you want me to go,” 
She yowled, “say so, you know, 
But don’t be so rude as all that!” 
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A DILEMMA. 


By Mary L. B. BRANCH. 


LITTLE man Noah lies all in the dark, 

For Nannie has left him alone in the ark; 

His cows are astray, his sheep are both lost, 

His elephant over the sofa has crossed ; 

His chickens and birds in a frightened heap lie, 

With a-couple of foxes staring close by ; 

His horse has dropped down with two legs broken short, 
His pigs are all prisoned in Johnny’s block fort, 

His camel lies helpless tripped up in the mat, 

The rocking-chair rocks on his one spotted cat ; 

His wife in the coal-hod, his sons in a shoe,— 

Pray, what in the world can the poor Noah do? 

Do you hear me, my darling? Run quick as you can, 
And out of the ark let that poor little man! 
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Ducks represented — background, scaup; on rocks, pintail; in foreground, mallard. 

Why should not the great nature-loving public find also interesting and instructive the lives and ways of the water-fowl ? 
In time past these have beer thought of largely as targets for the gun. Perhaps they will pardon me for laying bare their 
lives to scrutiny, as I protest to them, upon the first occasion of our future meeting, that I am trying to raise up friends for 








them — not foes. 


It will mark a new era in our civilization when the now persecuted wild-fowl can alight in the village pond 


and feed in peace, the object only of friendly admiration.— HERBERT K. Jos. 


WILD DUCKS IN AUTUMN. 


By the river, the lake, and the swamp, 
where the tall grasses and reeds are sighing in 
the wind, an interesting company of birds is 
gathering. Perhaps we have made the ac- 
quaintance of some of them in spring when 
they went north,—they are the wild ducks. 
Do not expect them to allow you so close a 
friendship as the robin and other birds that 
people do not often harm. For the ducks, you 
remember, are great game-birds, and 
so they have a dread of everything 
that looks at all like a shooter. So 
hide near the water and watch them 
from a distance. If we keep still and 
out of sight, they may come 
quite close. Most of the drakes 

are handsomely colored, while the 
ducks are generally grayish and 
look a good deal alike at a little dis- 
tance. When you see one distinctly 
marked, black next to white, or any 





very dark and light colors which meet without 
blending, you may be pretty sure it is a drake. 
Three of the kinds we see most often are shown 
in the heading —the scaup, the mallard, and the 
pintail. Others are the teal, which you may 
knowat a glance, they are so small; the widgeon, 
wood-duck (shown on page 74), shoveler, black 
duck, baldpate, goldeneye, bufflehead, and the 
mergansers or fish-ducks. 
















MALLARD DUCKS FEEDING UNDER 
WATER AND DIVING. 
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If you succeed in getting acquainted with 
several of these you will do well. It needs 
patience and good eyes; and if you can add 
to these an opera-glass, you will be still better 
fitted for duck-hunting. 

To stalk ducks near the shore in open wa- 
ter, approach them by short stages whenever 
all are under water at once. A duck will 
usually remain under water about half a minute ; 
in the meantime you have covered a hundred 









hundred feet from me, then turn and, coming 
back, repeat the performance. As they swooped 
down with set wings and making a loud, swish- 
ing noise, they were a fine sight, well worth an 
hour’s waiting. 

Although ducks are very wary and alert, they 
do not readily see danger when they are about 
to alight in the water. This appears to be a 
rather difficult act, for it seems to engage their 

entire attention. 
a The most common kinds of duck 
can rarely be seen closely. Even the 
black duck is not often to be studied, 
except at an aggravating distance, 
although he is found in every 
a 


BLACK DUCKS AND YOUNG AS WE SAW THEM A FEW MONTHS AGO. 


I am sure I would not exchange the quiet surprise and pleasure I feel, as, on rounding some point or curve in the stream, two or more 
ducks spring suddenly out from some little cove or indentation in the shore, and with an alarum Quack, guack, launch into the air and 
quickly gain the free spaces above the tree-tops, for the satisfaction of the gunner who sees their dead bodies fall before his murderous fire. 
He has ws a dead duck, while I have a live duck with whistling wings cleaving the air northward, where, in some lake or river of Maine 


or Canada, I may meet him again— Joun BurRRovGHs. 


feet or more of ground, and concealed yourself 
as much as possible, allowing only an opening 
to watch from. Sometimes one finds a feeding- 
ground where he can hide and wait for the 
ducks to come. This is the best way to ob- 
serve them at close range. I knew of a small 
pond, surrounded by willows and other bushes, 
where scaup-ducks came every day to feed. 
While waiting beside the pond I have seen a 
flock of ducks sail down over the water only a 





marsh. Itisacommon saying that water leaves 
no trail. But where some black ducks had been 
pluming and sunning themselves I have read 
the story very plainly in the water, where nu- 
merous small downy feathers floated and clung 
to the grassy tussocks. 

In a lagoon in Jackson Park, Chicago, 
where no shooting is allowed, the ducks are 
remarkably tame; though on Lake Michigan, 
a quarter of a mile away, they are hunted and 
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Male 
WOOD-DUCKS. 
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In the lower left-hand 
corner of the illustration 
at the bottom of this 
column is shown one of 
these spiders trying to 
“te.” It holds itse/f 
up on the tips of its 
legs, so that the breeze 
can have best effect 
upon the body as well as 
on the floating streamer- 
like webs—shown in the 
rest of the illustration 

Thus these spidersare 
not really flying, but are 
sustained in the air by 
the extending threads. 
In Australia there is an- 
other kind of “flying” 


Female 


The wood-duck is the most domestic of all the tribe, and is very apt to nest in some most unexpected spider, whose “ fly ing = 


place, close to human habitations. I know of one nest in a knot-hole of a large maple only six feet 
from the ground, right on a well-traveled road near a house.— HerBert K. Jos. 


are wild. ‘There are other places where ducks 
find safe retreats from shooters, and in these 
they soon become very tame. 

EDMUND J. SAWYER. 


THE FLYING SPIDERS OF LATE AUTUMN. 


Durinc the hazy, dreamy days of late Octo- 
ber and November many small spiders may be 
seen floating in the air with long silken threads. 
Professor J. H. Emerton, in his excellent popu- 
lar book ‘The Common Spiders,” tells of these 
spiders. He says: 


They come to the tops of posts and fences, and, 
turning their spinnerets upward, allow threads to be 
drawn out by ascending currents of air, until sometimes 
the s>iders are lifted off their feet and carried long dis- 
tances. Though not so easily seen, the same perform- 
ance is going on at the tops of grass and bushes, and at 
times the whole country is covered with threads of silk, 
and the threads in the air tangle together into flakes, 
which at length fall, sometimes from great heights. 
This appearance is called in England ‘‘ gossamer,” and 
in Germany the “flying summer” and the “old 
woman’s summer.”’ Why the spiders spin the thread, 
and what use it is to them to be blown about, are 
unknown. At the time of the autumn flights great 
numbers of these spiders may be seen on fences and 
doorsteps in city streets wherever there is a neighbor- 
ing park or grass-plat, and the spiders probably live the 
rest of the year among this grass near the ground. 


is about the same as 
that of our flying-squir- 
rel; that is to say, it is sustained in the air by 
thin, wing-like extensions of its body. 

Professor Wm. Beutenmuller thus describes 
this spider : 





GREAT NUMBERS OF THESE “‘ FLYING” OR ‘‘ BLOWN-ABUOUT”’ 
SPIDERS MAY BE SEEN IN LATE AUTUMN, 
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This species possesses parachute organs having a dig! dig! he works as though his life depended 
similar use to the pectoral fins of a flying fish. Either on it, now scratching out the sides of the hole, 
then turning on his back to work overhead. 
At first he throws the dirt out between his hind 
legs, but soon he is too far down for that, so 


he banks it up back of him, then turns 


side of the abdominal region is provided with a flap, 











about, and using his chest and forward 
parts as a pusher, shoves it out before 
him. He works with such rapidity 
that it would be somewhat diffi- 
cult for a man to overtake him 
with a spade. 

Undaunted by his failure to 
find a supper in the first hole, 
he digs into others; and the 
unfortunate squirrel or prairie- 
dog might as well surrender, 
for Mr. Badger will not cease 
his work until he has examined 
every branching tunnel. 

On rare occasions a badger 
may be surprised during the day ; but he is 
never far from a hole in which to take 
refuge, or he attempts to escape detection 
by squatting flat upon the ground. So 
closely does he resemble a hummock or 
stone, that his ruse is usually successful ; 
but when convinced that he has been dis- 
covered, he plunges into the hole. He 

a : seems to think that his protection now lies 
ee on Gane ey ye he hE ga ae keeping you from entering the burrow, 
so he hurries to the bottom and pushes dirt 
before him to bank up the mouth of the bur- 





and when the spider launches itself into the air, these 
flaps are spread out, presumably increasing the length of 
the leap and diminishing the shock when the ground Tow. J. ALDEN Lorine. 
is once more reached. 


THE AMERICAN BADGER AND 
HIS WAYS. 


Durinc the daytime the badg- 
er sleeps deep in his burrow, far 
out on our western plains and 
prairies, and at twilight he starts 
forth on a night’s foraging. He 
is a dreaded enemy of the prai- 
rie-dog and the ground-squirrel ; 
and when he begins to excavate 
for one, nothing but solid rock 
or death can stop him. With 





the long, blunt claws of his fore THE AMERICAN BADGER. 
feet he loosens up the dirt. Dig! Photograph lent by the New York Zodlogical Society. 
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WASP--NEST HUNTING IN NOVEMBER. 
Autumn is the best time for almost any 


nest-hunting. Then birds’ nests may be col- 


a 


A WASP. THE WASP’S NEST. 


lected without injury to the birds. Nests are 
more easily found when the leaves have fallen. 
Late autumn is about 
the only time when wasps’ __ 
nests may be collected | 4am 
with safety to ourselves; ¥ 
because but few of the 
wasps are then living, and 
those few are inactive from 
the cold. 
Some boys recently told 
me that they had been wasp-nest hunting earlier 
in the year. But they went well protected with 


SOLITARY WASP AND 
ITS NEST. 


THIMBLE-SHAPED CELL BY WASP AGENIA. 
a, cell constructed by the wasp; 4, female wasp. The vertical 


line shows natural size. The females build curious mud-cells under 
logs or under the bark of trees, provisioning them with spiders. 
mosquito-netting over their heads and tucked 
firmly under collars of well-buttoned coats. 
Then they drew a stocking 

over each hand well up on 


NEST OF PAPER WASP. NEST OF SOCIAL WASP. 
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the arm and put on mittens. With such pro- 
tection there is not much danger. The principal 


AES 
vy, <—> 2 
Si be 2°) a 
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NEST IN A SPOOL BUILT BY THE POTTER WASP. 


a, mass of tempered clay used by the wasp to close the nest in a 
wooden spool: 4, one cell of the nest; ¢, the wasp. 


part of a wasp’s nest is the comb— something 
like that made by the honey-bees, but differ. 
ing in that it is made of wasp-paper instead of 


wax. The comb also consists of one layer of 


cells, rather than two as in the honey- \ 
In some species of wasps, the \ 


\ 


comb. 

comb is of one layer of cells, with a 

“stem” at the back by which it is sus- 

pended from some support. In 

others the comb is in- 

closed with a spheri- 

cal envelop of wasp- 

paper. Sometimes the 

nests are very com- 

plicated—a series of 

the single combs one 

above the other. 

The enveloping sphere 

or paper consists 

of several layers, 

as in the large 

nests of the hor- 

nets. , 
Wasps’ nests f 

are in all sorts of 

situations — some 

on the branches of 

large trees, some 

on shrubs, some 

under boards and 

stones, and others 

in the ground. 
Herewith is a 

rough sketch of a queer nest of the wasp /schno- 

gaster mellyi, found in Asia and Java. 


QUEER NEST OF THE WASP 
ISCHNOGASTER. 
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‘BECAUSE WE 
WANT TO KNOW” 


2222222722227 


LET ’S HAVE ‘FAIR PLAY.” 











Every one of you may 
Many 


My DEAR YOUNG FOLKs: 
write to the editor of ‘‘ Nature and Science.” 
accept the invitation every month. But the trouble is 
that many of you will not allow me to write to you. 
Do you ask, ‘*Why?” I don’t know just 
why; I know only the facts in the case. 
Some of your letters give no address, and 
some actually omit the writer’s name. Stop 
for a moment and think of that! 

Even if name, post-office, and State are 
given, letters frequently come back to me 
because the name of the street and the house- 
number have been omitted. If you desire an 
answer by mail, inclose stamped and self-ad- 
dressed envelop, so that the editor may write 
to you and not have his letters returned. 

Now one more request. Please let me see 
the specimens you send—as youseethem. It 
is n’t quite ‘‘fair play” for you to see the 
whole of the interesting specimen and let me 
see only the small and broken pieces. You 
inclose breakable specimens in the envelop 
with your letter or in a fragile box. Pack 
firmly in a tin or a thin wooden box, and in 
soft paper or cotton. 

Please put your full address on the package 
as well as in your letter. 

EDITOR OF ‘* NATURE AND SCIENCE.” 


**HOW OLD DO CATS LIVE TO BE?” 


BALTIMORE, MD. 
DEAR St. NICHOLAS: I should much like to 
know how old cats generally live to be, for I 
have a pretty Maltese one about four or five 
Your devoted reader, 
Mary M. READ (age 12). 





years old. 


Owned by Mrs. Mabel Tice Bickford, Bristol, N. H. 


Cats should commonly live, under 
ordinary care, from ten to twelve years. It is 
not at all uncommon, however, for cats to live 
to fifteen, eighteen, and, sometimes twenty- 
two, years, and I have known of one that lived 
to be twenty-four. 

I heard of a case in Europe where the cat 
lived to be over forty, and I wrote to the person 
who claimed to have owned it, but never had any 
reply, so made up my mind that the report was 
false. It will be perfectly safe for you to say 
that they commonly live from ten to eighteen 
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years. I hada report this morning of one that 
was fifteen years of age. H. JONEs, 
Editor ‘‘ The Cat Journal.” 
If any reader has a pet of great age, please 
give the particulars. Many inquiries are re- 
ceived showing deep interest in the length of life 
of pets. 
A PLANT WITH VOLCANIC ACTION. 
CayuGa, N. Y. 
DEAR St. NICHOLAS: I found this cup-shaped plant 


under some leaves in the woods. I was wondering 





“* DINKEY ” — A TWENTY-THREE-YEAR-OLD CAT. 
Illustration 
lent by “‘ The Cat Journal.” 


what to do when I thought of sending it to you and 
finding out about it. In the first place, I would like to 
know what it is. What makes its inside so red and its 
When you look at it with a magnifying- 
Why is that? At times it 
looks as if smoke was rising out of it. 


outside white? 
glass it looks like coral. 


Yours sincerely, 
LLEWELLYN Davis. 


This beautiful red cup is a fungus-plant, 
one of that large family to which mushrooms, 
toadstools, etc., belong. It is called the scarlet- 
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cup of the spring woods, or Sarcoscypha (also 
Feziza) coccinea, named from its color. The 
fungi, like fowers, 
are of all colors, 
but having no 
green leaf, cannot 
manufacture their 
food, so we find 
them attached to 
anything from 
which they can 
get that nourish- 
ment —old_ de- 
cayed logs, sticks, 
or leaf-mold. If 
your microscope 
were stronger you would see that what looks 
like coral is in reality rows of little sacs cover- 
ing the inside of the cup; and, opening one 
of the little sacs, you will find tiny dust-like par- 
ticles or spores with which the fungi are pro- 
vided in place of seeds. Now this kind of 
fungi throws its spores, when ripe, into the air 
with such force and profusion that they look 
like smoke from a small volcano. Perhaps 
your foot has touched a twig, which jostles it, 
and up they go, making you think for a mo- 





“THEY THROW THESE SPORES. . . IT 
LOOKS LIKE SMOKE FROM A 
SMALL VOLCANO.” 


ment that something is afire. 
There is a sister to this fungus, having the 
same red cups, only smaller, and raised on quite 





THE FUNGI GROWING AMONG THE DEAD LEAVES. 
(A Jack-in-the-pulpit — at the left — likes also damp, rich ground.) 


long stems having long hairs around their 
edge—the Sarcoscypha flocossa. 
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SUGGESTION FOR CARING FOR A COLD AND HUNGRY 
BUTTERFLY. 

3UFFALO, N. Y. 

Dear St. NicHoias: I have a very 

One cold day in late autumn I 

saw a large brown butterfly clinging to a withered 


interesting 
little story to tell you. 


blossom of a wild-carrot plant. 
from the cold. I brought it home and put it on the 
curtain of a sunny 
then 


It was nearly dead 


window. I 
got some sugar and 

water and put the Re 
butterfly on one 3 
edge of the dish. \ 
It immediately 
began to eat the 
syrup, and when 
it had had enough 
it flew up on the 
curtain. Every 
morning since then 
I have given it 
sugar and water, 
and it is as lively 





as ever. , $ 
Yours truly, 

KENNETH ROCK 

WELL (age 12). 


THE BUTTERFLY ‘‘ON THE CURTAIN 
OF THE SUNNY WINDOW.” 


HYDRA. 
East GRINSTEAD, SUSSEX, ENG. 
DEAR Str. NICHOLAS: I am a boarder at a school 
here, and as we do rather a lot of natural history, I 
thought I would write and tell you of some hydras we 
We went to a pond and took pots and nets for 
Then one of the girls 
We all took 


and our teacher said that it was 


found. 
some animals for our aquarium. 
said she thought she had found a hydra. 
it and looked at it, 
one. We were very pleased, and examined one under 
the microscope afterward. It was just like a miniature 
Your interested reader, 
ATHENE SEYLER (age 12). 


sea-anemone. 


Indeed, you may well be pleased to become 
acquainted with hydra, it is such an interest- 
ing little animal. It is a simple creature with 
no eyes or ears, no legs, no hands, no heart, 
no lungs, and yet it gets on very well in life. 
Imagine a tiny, iong sac of living tissue, with a 
row of hollow, writhing arms about the mouth, 
the bottom of the bag adhering to a stone or 
sprig of water-plant, and you can realize some- 
thing of the structure of this animal. Though 
small, it is a very terrible creature to some of 
the still smaller forms that live in the pond 
with it. For its arms are studded with little 
lasso-cells that can throw out a tiny sharp- 
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pointed tube, which pene- 
trates the skin of any ani- 
mal, and through this the 
cellinjects apoison. This 
coiled 


which lies 


the 


tube, 


within LASSO-CELL GREATLY _, 


MAGNIFIED SHOWING ft) 


cell until 


needed, is ejected as a Lasso corep up i 
: WITHIN + eo /} 4 
glove-finger is when you ak j 
- tM if 
Tpit & (i) 
turn it inside out and then blow ( { YY 
into the wrist end of the glove. VU 


When little 
creature in its course carelessly strikes 


some swimming 


against one of these arms, hundreds of 
The 
animal, paralyzed by the poison, is then 
carried by the arms to the mouth, placed 
their bases, and swallowed 


these lassoes are discharged into it. 


between 
whole. 

I hope that other readers of St. Nicu- 
OLAS will be as fortunate as you and also find 
hydra. I usually take a quart fruit-jar when I go 
to hunt them, and collect in it some water-lily 
pads, or some of the plants that grow entirely 
under water in a quiet pond, or some dead 
leaves that are lying at the bottom. Do not 








SKETCH OF HYDRA (MUCH 
ENLARGED) DRAWN BY AID 


AQUATIC PLANT IN A TUMBLER 
(DARK BRANCHED). HYDRA CLING- 
ING TO SIDE OF TUMBLER AT RIGHT, | OF POCKET MAGNIFYING- 
TO AQUATIC PLANT, AND AT LOWER | GLASS SHOWN AT LOWER 
LEFT TO PEBBLE (LIGHT BRANCHED) RIGHT 
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fill the jar more than half full of these 
things, but fill it full of water. Take it 
home and let it stand quietly for a few 
hours. Then look for hydra on the sides of 
the jar, on the plants, or hanging from the 
eon surface of the water. When you 

do find one it may be 


A 
A 





transferred with a 


\. medicine - drop- 


per to a tum- 










—— —— 


FABULOUS HYDRA 





bler of water in which 
is a bit of some water- 





plant. (See illustra- (J PO? I x 
tion.) You are less & yy 

. : . >} Pom } 

likely to lose sight of WJ J J» 

. es P Mi ¢ aro al . 

it here than in a large LIVING HYDRA 

jar. You can pick up IN THEACTOF THR OFF YOU: 

“_ — HYDRA BUDS- 
with the medicine- 


dropper, too, little animals from the big jar and 
put them into the tumbler to feed hydra. 

I wonder if your hydra had any branching 
hydras growing on it. A little projection grows 
out on one side of the large “hydra’s body. 
This soon forms a mouth at its outer end and 
a row of arms or tentacles about it. Then it 
begins to feed for itself. Sometimes a number 
of these young bud out of the old hydra, so 
that the colony looks like a single animal with 
many ravenous mouths. But finally each young 
hydra drops off and starts life for itself quite 
independently. In Greek mythology there is 
the fanciful story of a fabulous hydra, a many- 
headed dragon. It was said to have killed the 
brave warriors who went to battle with it, but 
the terrible monster was finally conquered by 
Hercules. 


E.tuiot R. DownInNc. 
























































‘A HEADING FOR NOVEMBER.”” BY ROBERT EDMUND JONES, 
AGE 17. (HONOR MEMBER.) 


ST. NICHOLAS LEAGUE, 
A LITTLE thought, a little care, 
A special effort here and there, 
And work is done and guerdon won. 


Now that we are back to serious work we may offer 
a hint to League members, new and old, in the matter 
of League progress. The rules on the last League page 
cover actual requirements, while special instruction in 
literary composition or in drawing is not within the scope 
of the department. We may point the path of improve- 
ment, however, in a general way. The League is a 
school of comparative study, and the surest advance- 





ment is made in comparing one’s own efforts with the 
work. of others—learning by thoughtful study of the 
successful contributions the faults of our own and the 
reason of another’s success. League members who 
have graduated into the professional fields have been 
almost unanimous in declaring that their greatest prog- 
ress has been made in studying and comparing the 
published contributions. 

Look at a picture, or read a story or a poem, first 
without any special thought as to how it was done. 
Then, if you are impressed, examine more carefully to 
see why. It may be because of its motive or central 
idea. It may be because of human interest, or appeal 
to the heart. It may be the clever manner of the tell- 
ing. Ifthe three are com- 
bined, the appeal will be 








very strong. When you 
have solved the reason 
why a story, poem, or pic- 
ture pleases you, you have 
learned a great deal, and 
you have made progress. 


By glancing at the Roll 
of Honor it will be seen 
that ‘‘ A Rescue” was a 
popular title for prose. 
Scores of the contribu- 
tions were worthy of a 
place in print, if only we 
had been able to find 
room. Those selected for 
use and prizes were in 
many respects no better 
than some that had to be 
put aside with very deep 
regret. The favored ones 
were chosen, first, for the 
unusual or striking char- 
acter of the incident re- 
lated; second, for the 
simple directness of the 
telling; third, for the 
adaptability of the story 








‘CAMP LIFE.”” BY MARJORIE E. PARKS, AGE 14. 


(GOLD BADGE.) 


to St. NICHOLAS readers. 
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The last consideration is by no means least in impor- 
tance, as there are thousands of League readers besides 
those who take an active part in the competitions, and it 
is proper for us who create the department to make it 
suitable to those who read for pleasure as well as for 
those who come for instruction. Indeed, every success- 
ful magazine contributor must learn to write or draw 
with fitness for the various publications, and our young 
writers and artists cannot get a better start in the right 
direction than by beginning, now, carefully to adapt 
their offerings to the readers of the St. Nicholas League. 
One of the purposes of the League is the protection 
of wild animals, and prizes are offered each month for 
photographs of wild birds, and of our four-footed 
friends in their native homes. Until this month no 
photographs of buffaloes have been received. Now, 
suddenly, we have five, and all good ones. It is true 
that the buffalo no longer roams over the wild Western 
prairies, but inhabits the wide Yellowstone and other 
ranges that have afforded him a home and official pro- 
tection ; yet these so exactly fall in with the League idea 
of the preservation of our animals—allowing them free- 
dom while we make them 
indeed our friends—that 
three of these buffalo pic- 
tures have been selected for 
the prizes. They are very 
interesting, in that they 
show not only some fine 
specimens of the great 
American bison, but also 
the suitable ‘‘ natural 
homes” provided for this 
remnant of what was once 
a great and splendid race. 


PRIZE-WINNERS, COM- 
PETITION No. 71. 


In making the awards, 
contributors’ ages are con- 
sidered. 

Verse. Gold badges, Isa- 
bella McPherson Holt (age 
12), 1931 Calumet Ave., 
Chicago, IIl., and Elizabeth 
Toof (age 14), 506 N. 7th 
St., Quincy, Il. 

Silver badges, Rispah 
Britton Goff (age 13), Elk- 
horn, Wis. ; Elizabeth C. Beale (age 10), Barnstable, 
Mass., and Jeannette Munro (age 11), Waquoit, Mass. 

Prose. Gold badges, Frederica H. Gilbert (age 13), 
51 Harvard Ave., Brookline, Mass., and Alice G. 
Peirce (age 13), 54 Mountain Ave., Montclair, N. J. 

Silver badges, Elizabeth Pilsbury (age 10), Oak 
Lane, Philadelphia, Pa., Kenneth Payne (age 14), 307 
Harkness Ave., Cleveland, O., and Helen E. Brown 
(age 9), Sidney, O. 

Drawing. Gold badges, Seth Harrison Gurnee 
(age 16), 416 Tompkins Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y., and 
Ruth Parshall Brown (age 13), 899 E. Broad St., 
Columbus, O. 

Silver badges, Margaret Peckham (age 16), 15 
Cleveland St., Orange, N. J.; Lucia Ellen Halstead 
(age 13), Hotel Zeiger, El Paso, Tex., and Elliott M. 
Kahn (age 10), Hotel Belleclaire, 71st St. and Broad- 
way, N. Y. 

Photography. Gold badges, Marjorie E. Parks 
(age 14), 19 Blagden St., Boston, Mass., and H. Hous- 
ton Woodward (age 9), Chestnut Hill, Philadelphia, Pa. 


VoL. XXXIII.—11. 


Silver badges, Marion L. Bradley (age 13), West- 
ville, New Haven, Conn., and George B. Watts (age 
15), Franklin Falls, N. H. 

Wild-Animal and Bird Photography. First prize, 
Dorothy B. Bullard (age 13), 2429 N. Ave., Bridge- 
port, Conn. Second prize, Mary Hale Cunningham 
(age 17), 2550 Broadway, San Francisco, Cal. Third 
prize, Eveline P. Weeks (age 14), 46 E. 57th St., 
New York City. 

Puzzle-making. Gold badges, Helen F. Searight (age 
14), 27 East 45th St., New York City, and Erma Bertha 
Mixson (age 14), 190 Wentworth St., Charleston, S. C. 

Silver badges, Andrée Mante (age 13), Chateau Val- 
mante, Au Cabot, Marseille, France, and Harold L. 
Ruggles (age 9), Plainfield, N. H. 

Puzzle-answers. Gold badges, Harriet Bingaman 
(age 15), 704 Chestnut Ave., Altoona, Pa., and Gladys 
Cherryman (age 14), 188 Scribner St., Grand Rapids, 
Mich. 

Silver badges, Tanetta E. Vanderpoel, 3245 Rhodes 
Ave., Chicago, Ill., and Katharine Williams McCollin 
(age 11), Box 122, Overbrook, Pa. 





“*CAMP LIFE.” BY H. HOUSTON WOODWARD, AGE 9. (GOLD BADGE.) 


A RESCUE, 
BY FREDERICA H. GILBERT (AGE 13). 
(Gold Badge.) 

‘Oh, mama,” I cried, as we stood on board the 
steamer watching a distant speck, ‘‘land is in sight! 
It’s Luzon. I am so glad we are going inland, for I 
really want to see how the natives live!” 

When we reached the island we took a carriage at 
once and started on our long drive inland. We had to 
take a carriage because there is only one railway in the 
Philippines, which is on Luzon, but it runs from Manila 
to Dugapan, and that was not the way we were going. 
We started about eight o’clock in the morning and 
reached our destination about seven in the evening. 
We were very tired after our long drive; but when I 
had eaten my dinner I went out to look around the 
large sugar plantation on which we were staying. The 
tall sugar-cane was up to my shoulders, and it rustled 
in the evening breeze. 

Now, in the Philippine Islands the locusts are a great 
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but if the natives had not 


was a swarm of locusts. 


countries, but I think I en- 
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“CAMP LIFE.”” BY MARION L. BRADLEY, AGE 13. (SILVER BADGE.) 


pest, and on the following morning we had an exciting 
I was lying in bed, looking around my 


experience. 
room, when I heard one of 
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Honor the Pilgrims with joyful pride 
Every true heart who our country loves ; 

But once in the year, at Thanksgiving-tide, 
Remember the gentle wee baby-doves! 


‘“A RESCUE.” 
BY ALICE G. PEIRCE (AGE 13). 
(Gold Badge.) 

WHEN passing Newfoundland on the way back 
from Europe, one stormy and foggy day, our 
steamer stopped when we were at dinner, and, 
wonderingly, we rushed to the deck, little expect 
ing the pitiful sight that met our eyes. Two 
poor, half-starved fishermen had just drifted along- 
side the steamer. They could hardly sit up and 
were so nearly perished from hunger and cold 
that they could not catch the ropes thrown them ; 
so the men made lassos and threw them over their 
heads and under their arms and pulled them on 
to the deck in that way. 

In a few days they had recovered from the 
effects of the storm, and on being asked their story 
they said that they had drifted away from the 


shore when out fishing, and they could not see the 
coast on account of the fog that had arisen while they 


were out. 





the Filipino boys go shout- 
ing by my window. I 
looked out, and far off in 
the sky I saw a black cloud 
coming slowly toward us. 
In a minute many F ilipinos 
came running from all di- 
rections with tin pans and 
red flags ; and such a noise 
you never heard! 

Soon the cloud passed 
away and the noise ceased ; 


succeeded in making the 
cloud go away, the whole 
sugar crop would have been 
destroyed, for the cloud 


I went to many other 


joyed my visit to the Phil 
ippines about the best. 


THE PILGRIM 
BABIES’ THANKS- 
GIVING. 

BY ISABELLA MCPHERSON HOLT (AGE 12). 
(Gold Badge.) 

QUIETLY watching the clouds go by, — 
Poor little trembling, sleepy things! — 
Watching the waves and the cheerless sky ; 
Watching the gulls on their wheeling wings. 


Hearing the prayers of the thankful band, 
Naught understanding, and caring less, 

Would they not have welcomed a brighter land? 
Sacrificed freedom for happiness ? 


Did ¢hey feel the glow of the Pilgrim cause, 
Tiny, shy babies, with blinking eyes? 

Did ¢hey hate the land where the cruel laws 
Freedom denied, in religious guise? 








Then when the storm 
had come up they had been 
carried farther and farther 
away. 

It had been a hard strug- 
gle for life, as could be 
seen by their hands, which 
were raw from the efforts 
of trying to row. 

If the steamer had not 
come along just when it did 
they would probably have 
perished. 

The passengers were so 
touched by the sad adven- 
ture of the poor fishermen 
that they gave a concert 
for their benefit, and a col- 
lection was taken up to 
send them back to their 
native home. 

I hope they are still alive 
to tell the tale of their 
happy rescue. 


“CAMP LIFE.” BY GEORGE B. WATTS, AGE 15 (SILVER BADGE.) 











“CAMP LIFE.” BY FANNY WALTON, AGE I5. 
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THANKSGIVING DAY. 
BY ELIZABETH TOOF (AGE 14). 
(Gold Badge.) 
THE snow fell fast, the forest trees 
Their heavy branches lowered, 
And wildly raged the bitter wind, 
And loud the ocean roared. 


Half buried in the drifted snow 
Che town of Plymouth stood— 

Before, the tossing ocean lay— 
Behind, the wintry wood. 


Che homes were made of rough-hewn 
logs. 
lhe rude block-house stood near, 
But from it rang the village bell 
n accents loud and clear. 


“BUFFALO.” BY DOROTHY B. BULLARD, AGE 13 


And quick the people gathered there— 
Men, matrons, maidens gay— 
To keep with gratitude sincere 
The first Thanksgiving Day. 








, (FIRST PRIZE, 

**WILD-ANIMAL PHOTOGRAPH.”’) 
make them perfectly happy, so, after reaching the park, 
when Dickey asked to wheel baby, mama said ‘* Yes,” 
on condition that he stayed within 





And now a mighty Nation stands 
Its gratitude to pay 
For harvest bounty, strength, and 
peace 
On this Thanksgiving Day. 


A RESCUE. 
(AGE 14). 
(Silver Badge.) 

BRIGHT and early one summer 
morning, Dickey, aged four, baby, 
aged two, and mama, age un- 
known, started on the long-hoped- 
for picnic. Mama carried baby 
and thelunch-basket, and Dickey’s 
go-cart. 


BY KENNETH PAYNI 


especial care was the 
Dickey’s greatest pleasure was 
wheeling the go-cart. Empty, it 
was fun enough, and when loaded 
with baby his joy was complete. 
He was not allowed to wheel baby 
in it often, though, for fear of 
‘* accidental discharge,”’ as mama 
put it. “ sopgato.” 

However, this picnic was for AGE 17. 
the children, and mama wanted to 





BY MARY HALE CUNNINGHAM, 
(SECOND PRIZE, ‘* WILD- 
ANIMAL PHOTOGRAPH.”’) 





(THIRD PRIZE, 


“ BUFFALO.” 


BY EVELINE P. WEEKS, AGE 14. 
‘*WILD-ANIMAL PHOTOGRAPH. ’) 





sight. 

Mama settled herself in the 
shade and read, trying to watch 
the children at the same time; 
and Dickey paraded proudly up 
and down the path with baby in 
the go-cart. 

Now this path wound around 
the top of a small hill, and a 
grassy slope led from it down to 


the edge of a pond. Suddenly 
mama was startled by a cry from 
Dickey: ‘*Oh, mama, see baby 


chutin’ the chutes ! 

She looked up, and there was 
the go-cart rushing down the hill, 
directly toward the pond. 

Mama fairly flew down the hill 
afterit and intothe water. The go- 
cart tipped over in the water and 
dumped baby out. As he came 
up the first time mama grabbed 
him and held him high above her 
head. Instead of climbing out 
she stood there in water up to her 
neck, holding baby up in the air, 
and screamed till some men came 
and pulled her out. 

Mama says baby ought to make a lot of money by 
doing his “slide for life’ in a go-cart down the 
‘‘chutes”’ at Luna Park or Dreamland. But papa 
says mama could make more by giving her thrilling 
portrayal of 

“A RESCUE!! 
2 TIMES DAILY 2 


2 and 8 p.m.” 
THANKSGIVING. 


(AGE 13). 


TED’S STORY OF 
BY RISPAH BRITTON GOFI 
(Silver Badge.) 
WE had all sat down to dinner on that glad Thanks- 
giving Day,— 
There were uncles, aunts, and cousins, who had come 
from far away, — 
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But before he carved the 
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Then I stood under the tree and coaxe | 





turkey grandpa turned 
to little Ted: 

Can you tell us why we 
celebrate Thanksgiv- 
ing Day ?” he said. 


- 


Now Ted was only six, } / 
but he knew the story = 
well, i ~ mer 7 

And he drew himself up * [ ‘ . 
proudly, for ’t was L. / () 


one he loved to tell. 
The Pilgrims wished to 

worship God the way 

that they thought 

best, | 
But the king said they must j 

go to church along 

with all the rest. 
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So they fled across the 
ocean and they came | 
right over here ; 

’T was just as cold as could 
be—’t was the winter 
of the year; 

And our country then was different, and of course 
there was no dock, 

So the whole one hundred of ’em had to land on 
Plymouth Rock, 











It was such a hard, cold winter that they died off 
thick and fast, 

But finally it was over and the spring had come 
at last; 

And when the Pilgrims gathered in their harvest in 
the fall, 

They felt so very happy, they were thankful, one and 
all. 


And they thought they’d set apart a day in which to 
praise and pray, 

And they also had a feasting which they called Thanks- 
giving Day. 

And that is why we keep it when our crops are gath- 
ered in, 

Because we too are thankful to have filled each loft 
and bin. 


And I’m thankful to the Pilgrims because they made 
the day, 

For I like a good big dinner and a time to romp and 

lay.” 

por de our Ted had finished, ‘‘ That was well 
told,”’ grandpa said, 

And the aunts and uncles shouted, 
cheers for little Ted!” 


** Here ’s three 


THE RESCUE OF OUR CAT. 
BY ELIZABETH PILSBURY (AGE 10). 
(Silver Badge.) 

WHEN I was a little girl of five or six I was very 
fond of dressing up a kitten I had, in doll’s clothes. 

One day I dressed Trixie in a purple cloak and red 
dress, and took him out to ride in my doll’s coach. 

As we went down the road we met some dogs. 
Trixie was very much frightened and jumped out of the 
coach and ran up a tree, tearing the cloak as he went. 

The dogs, who had really not seen Trixie at all,ran away. 
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and coaxed, but Trixie would not con 
down; he seemed convinced that the do; 
were lying in wait for him somewhere, so | 
coaxed in vain for a long time, and wh« 
at last he was convinced that the dogs ha 
gone away and he could come down in 
safety, he found he could not, for the cloa\ 
he wore had caught in a little branch whi: 


1 74 held it fast. When I saw this, I was very 
Ml on | much frightened, and ran home to see if 
Ul j \} my mother could not come and get him 


down. 

She came at once, but the branch w 
too high for hertoreach. In the meantime 
kitty had jumped from the branch and was 
kicking his legs frantically in an attempt to 
save himself. Just at this moment, how 










me) 


“4 HEADING FOR NOVEM- 
BER.” BY SETH HARRI 
SON GURNEE, AGE 16 

(GOLD BADGE.) 


ever, a workman happened to come along on the other 
side of the street. 

Jumping up from where I had been crying, under the 
tree, I ran across the street, calling: ‘‘ Oh! please won’t 
you get my kitty down ; he’s up in the tree and caught.” 

So he came 
across the street, 
but when he saw 
that cat with his 
g reddress and 

purple cloak, 
4 and with a 

look of perfect 
agonyon his face, 
the man roared 
with laughter. 

But I did n’t 
think it was fun- 
ny at all, and I 
lookedsoanxious 
that after a time 
he stoppedlaugh- 
ing, climbed the 
tree, and rescued 
darling Trixie. 

Iam sure kitty 
felt very thank 
ful; I know I 
did; and as we 
walked home 
mother made me 
promise never 
again to take 

‘(4 HEADING FOR NOVEMBER.” BY RUTH kitty out when he 
PARSHALL BROWN, AGE 13. (GOLD BADGE.) was dressed up. 
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THANKSGIVING. 
BY ELIZABETH C. BEALE (AGE 10). 
(Silver Badge.) 
Ou, hare is the ground that the horses fly over! 
But cosy and lovely it is in the sleigh. 
Oh, hurry to grandma’s, don’t wait any longer ; 
Hurry, hurry to dinner, it ’s Thanksgiving Day! 


Hurrah for the pies, and hurrah for the pudding! 
Hurrah for the turkey and chestnuts and all! 
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‘*4 HEADING FOR NOVEMBER.”” BY MARGARET PECKHAM, 
AGE 16. (SILVER BADGE.) 


Be merry, be jolly, and laugh all you can; 
Oh, try to be gay on this day of the fall! 


‘‘ Good-by, dear old grandma, and thanks for the tur- 
key !” 
Now, faster than lightning the sleigh ’s on its way. 
Oh, hurrah for November, and thanks for its kind- 
ness, 
And hurrah many times for old Thanksgiving Day! 


A RESCUE. 
BY HELEN E. BROWN (AGE 9). 
(Silver Badge.) 
A GOOD many years ago there was a school-house 


near a railroad, and some of the scholars walked the 
track to and from school. 


off in time was given up as the train drew near. But 
they managed to get her foot loose just as the train 
was about on them. After that the scholars did not 
try to deceive the engineer by false signals. This is 
a true story and happened near my father’s home. 
THANKSGIVING. 
BY JEANNETTE MUNRO (AGE 11). 
(Silver Badge.) 
‘* Thanks,”’ said the thrush, 
‘* For the trees and the flowers.’ 
‘* Thanks,”’ said the lily, 


‘* For cooling spring showers.’ 


’ 


5] 


Thanks,” said the man, 

‘** For my wife and my home, 

For the hearthstone from which 
I will never more roam.” 


Thanks,”’ said the maid, 
‘* For my lover so true, 
Sailing away o’er the ocean’s deep blue.”’ 


Thanks,”’ said the robin, 
And ‘‘ Thanks,”’ said the wren— 
Thanking the Giver again and again. 


A RESCUE AT SEA. 
BY PHYLLIS M. CLARKE (AGE 17). 


Ir was a hot afternoon and the Indian Ocean 
lay calm under the tropical sun, with not aripple passing 
over its surface except that made by the steamer on 
which I was a passenger as she made her way through 
the heavy swell. We had all settled down for the after- 
noon, some reading, others playing games, but most of 
us were watching the fire practice. 

The boats were being lowered when one of them got 
stuck and could not be moved, so of course this meant 
that several men had to climb on the bulwarks to loosen 
the ropes. 

One’ of these, as he was attempting to catch a rope, 
slipped and fell overboard. At once the cry ‘‘ man 
overboard”’ was raised, and every one rushed to see. 
Life-buoys were thrown out and the next boat was 
rapidly lowered and manned, the engines were stopped, 
but not before we had go: nearly half a mile from the 
man who, on reaching the water, had swum away from 
the ship. 

The little boat had great difficulty in reaching the spot 
where the sailor was clinging to a buoy. 

In the meantime the ship was drifting pretty fast 
as we had been going at fxll speed, so that we 
took a circular course, and came back to meet the 





One day they were coming 
to school, when one of the 
girls slipped and caught her 
foot in the track. One of 
the larger boys ran to help 
her. It happened that just 
at that time a train was 
coming in sight. The 
teacher ran out and tried to 
flag it with her apron, but 
the scholars had been in 
the habit of flagging the 
trains falsely, so, of course, 











they did not stop. Almost 





all hope of getting the girl ‘4 HEADING FOR NOVEMBER.” BY LUCIA ELLEN HALSTEAD, AGE 13. (SILVER BADGE.) 
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boat, which everybody was watching in breathless ex- 
citement. 

Those on board who had glasses were able to see the 
sailors in the boat drag their almost unconscious com- 
rade out of the water into the boat. 

This, as we heard afterward was only just done in 
time as hardly had they got the man into the boat 
when the head and huge body of a shark appeared. 
After more hard rowing the boat 
was brought alongside and hauled 
up. 

The sailor was taken below to 
the doctor’s cabin, where his arm, 
which had been broken by hitting 
the side of the ship in his fall over- 
board, was set; otherwise he was 
not hurt. 

The man himself said that on 
reaching the water he had struck 
out away from the ship so as 
not to be sucked under, and 
thanks to his presence of mind, 
the boat’s crew was able to effect 
his rescue. 


THANKSGIVING. 


BY ELEANOR JOHNSON (AGE 7). 





Tells us all that autumn ’s past, 
And that winter ’s drawing near 
With its gladness and its cheer. 


Now November’s chilly blast | 
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HIAWATHA’S THANKSGIVING TURKEY. 
BY LOUISA F. SPEAR (AGE 16). 
(Honor Member.) 


ONE bright morning in the autumn, 

Out into the lonely forest 

Little Hiawatha started. 

Soon he saw a mammoth turkey, 

And the tiny, Indian hunter 

Murmured to himself in this wise 

I will take my bow and arrow, 

I will shoot that turkey gobbler, 

Shoot that proud and haughty 
turkey.” 

Straightway then my Hiawatha 

Shot that mammoth turkey gob 
bler, 

And he cried, with great exulting, 

As he bore it off in triumph 

To the wigwam of Nokomis. 








Then they called the tribes to 
gether, 

Called the wise men and the war 
riors, 

There to thank for all his good 
ness E 

Gitche Manito, the mighty. 

And they feasted on the turkey 

That the little Hiawatha 

Killed within the lonely forest. 

Thus it was that Hiawatha 
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Yet there ’s one day in the fall, 
Sacred to us one and all. KAHN, AGE 10. 
And, o’er all this land of ours, 

From its cottages and towers, 

All rejoice, both far and near, 

That Thanksgiving ’s nearly here. 

And all mortals praises should 

Raise to the Giver of all good. 


Thanks for sunshine, and for shower, 
Ripened grain, and fruit, and flower. 
Peace o’er this, our native land, 

And the blessings hand in hand 

We enjoy; for while we live, 

We should our thanksgiving give. 


A RESCUE. 
BY RUTH BOOMER (AGE 13). 


ONE bright warm morning soon after Decoration day, 
a crowd of little boys were playing on the other side of 
the railroad, up and down the sidewalk in the sunshine, 
playing they were old soldiers with Claude’s little wagon, 
which they had trimmed all over with flags. 

I met them on my way down town, and later when I 
returned I noticed that the little boys had all gone ex- 
cept Claude, who was just starting home. 

He was trudging slowly on with his head down, 
pulling his wagon toward his home. 

Just as he was crossing the main railway track the 
fast Big Four passenger train came rushing along. 

Before I could reach him the train had passed; but 
it happened that there were two strangers near him and 
one of them, a woman, ran and caught Claude just barely 
in time to save his life. 

After the train had passed by, we saw the gay little 
wagon and the flags lying by the track, broken and 
crushed. 


**4 HEADING FOR NOVEMBER.”” BY ELLIOTT M. 


Ate his first Thanksgiving dinner 
With the wise men and the war 
riors. 


(SILVER BADGE.) 


A RESCUE. 
BY EVELYN V. S. KNOX (AGE I5). 
(A True Story. ) 

NANCY was spending the summer in the country. 
What a glorious time she was having! All the farm 
hands—especially Tom, the house boy—were great 
friends of hers. It was always Tom who gave Nancy 
and her two sisters rides. Although Nancy played all 
her tricks on Tom, she was his favorite. 

In the barn, the bins were full to overflowing. The 
children had been forbidden to play in them. Never- 
theless, they were running and jumping in the oats. 
Little Nancy suddenly sat down and pulled off her 
shoes and stockings. 





** 4 HEADING FOR NOVEMBER.” BY VERA MARIE DEMENS, AGE 13. 
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Mary and Helen knew by her expression that she 
was up to mischief. 

The stockings were stuffed with oats, and the shoes 
buttoned over them. 

These were partly buried in the oats. When this 
was done a person might think that some one had 
fallen in and was suffocating. 

Nancy was laughing softly to herself. While she 
ran to the hay-mow, Mary and Helen called wildly to 
Tom: ‘‘ Oh, Tom, come here, come here!” 

Up the ladder he rushed, thinking that they were in 
trouble. Only two children stood before him. Where 
was Nancy? 

Nothing was visible except two feet in the oat bin. 

The thought that Nancy was smothering, flashed 
across Tom. He leaped to the bin, braced himself, 
and gave a strong pull at the legs. 

rhe feet flew up and Tom fell backward. He was 
astonished and angry, to say the least. Nancy’s roguish 
face looked down from the hay-mow. She laughed, and 
Tom laughed, and they all 
laughed together. 


THE DAY AFTER 
THANKSGIVING. 
HYLAND 

12). 


AILEEN 
(AGE 


BY 


** OUR community ’s dimin- 
ished,”’ said the tur- 
key with a sigh. 

‘Indeed it is,”’ the duck re 
plied, tears standing 
in his eye. 

widow!” 


‘Alas, I am a 
cried poor young 
Mrs. Hen,” 

** And so am _~ sobbed 
Mrs. Goose, ‘“‘ My 
husband ’s left the 
pen.” 


So they set up such a 
wailing that the farm- 
er was quite scared. 

And his knees knocked on each other, for he thought 
they had not cared. 

But the day had been Thanksgiving, and the poultry 
had been caught, 

And the farmer’s wife had cooked them, and to the 
table brought. 
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So within himself he whispered, ‘‘ I will take my 
things and go. 

For one never kept an awful farm like this I ’m sure 
you know.” 

Then he got up, and he scuttled, and he ’s not been 
heard of since, 

And the feathered folk now rule there, and the turkey 
cock is prince, 


RESCUE. 


MACBURNEY (AGE 
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BY JOSEPHINE A. 12). 


ONE day last February, several boys and girls, my- 
self included, went skating on the Raritan River. It 
was exceedingly cold, but while we skated we felt com- 
fortable. We were enjoying ourselves immensely when 
one girl began to skate near the air-hole, and went 
around and around, several girls following her each 
time. All but Lucy considered it a dangerous place to 
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skate and finally gave up skating there. We had 
skated for about half an hour, several times taking a 
spin around the air-hole. But this one reckless girl 
skated nearer and nearer each time, laughing at the 
warnings of the others. But the last time she ventured 
around she went so near that all at once the ice broke 
—she fell in! 

Most of the boys and girls were already quite a dis 
tance up the river, but the cries of the others soon 
brought them rapidly back to the spot where Lucy had 
fallen. They saw her come to the surface of the water, 
and then descend again. No one moved; all 
dumb with fright. The second time she again rose to 
the surface of the water; still noone moved. The girls 
stood crying over and over again for help. One boy 
When she arose 


stood 


began to remove his skates quickly. 
again for the third time, the boy darted forward in the 
water, holding on to a piece of ice, and grasped her 
around the waist. Then many men, who had heard 
the cries and come to offer assistance, helped the strug- 
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LAURA GARDIN, AGE 15. 

gling boy and unconscious girl out of the water, and 
did what they could to restore Lucy to consciousness, 
while a boy ran for a carriage. ‘The girls were cry- 
ing bitterly, wondering if she were dead. The men be- 
gan to grow impatient waiting for the carriage, but it 
came at last and bore Lucy away. She was ill for a 
long time, and many a month passed before she was 
able to thank her rescuer. Lucy has n’t been skating 
since, and if she ever goes again, she is determined to 
beware of any dangerous or uncertain ice. 


THANKSGIVING. 
(Zhe Prayer Unselfish.) 
BY NANNIE CLARK BARR (AGE 
(Honor Member.) 


I THANK Thee, Lord, for what Thou hast denied; 
For anguished longings Thou hast turned aside 
Unheeded, for from out the black abyss 
I see some other on the sunlit plain 
Who, but by my grief, could have known no 
bliss. 
It may be that my aching, sobbing soul 
Has brought the dark world nearer to its goal ; 
It may be sorrow’s night, which I have borne, 
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Has brought some nobler spirit brighter morn— 
Thou knowest best—I thank Thee for the pain. 


ST. 


If speeds my soul to Thee through pulsing space 

But to be banished to the joyless deep 
Because my own unworthiness brings trace 

Of stain upon Thy throne, I shall not weep, 
But joy to make thine angels happier be 
By sacrifice of my rapt ecstacy. 
In rayless twilight I shall wait outside, 
And thank Thee, Lord, for what Thou hast denied. 

A RESCUE. 
BY BLANCHE LEEMING (AGE IS). 
(Honor Member.) 

OnE of the most startling accidents I have ever 


known occurred a few summers ago. 
An old well was being repaired, and, a part of the 
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him unconscious, and he could hardly take nourish. 
ment. 

When he was at last freed—just ninety hours fron 
the time he was buried—his rescue was greeted by the 
blowing of whistles and ringing of bells. 


THANKSGIVING DAY. 
BY MARGUERITE RADLEY (AGE Io). 
THE air is cold, and the wind doth blow, f 


The ground is covered with frosty snow ; 
Ho! ho! to-day ’s Thanksgiving Day! 


The kitchen ’s full of mince-pie smell. 
Hark! loudly rings the old church bell ; 
Ho! ho! to-day ’s Thanksgiving Day! 

Grandma ’s busy with cake and pie; 
We are helping her, Sue and I. 
Ho! ho! to-day ’s Thanksgiving 
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Day! 


Table ’s set and dinner ’s begun, 
Now for a lot of jolly fun. 
Ho! ho! to-day ’s Thanksgiving 
Day! 


Dinner through, till evening’s chimes, 
We have a lot of jolly times. 
Ho! ho! to-day ’s Thanksgiving 
Day! 


*T is evening now and daylight flies, 
The air resounds with the last cries, 
Ho! ho! to-day ’s Thanksgiving 


_— > 
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machinery giving out, a young man volunteered to go 
down and fix it. While down there the well started to 
cave in, and before he could reach the top the falling 
earth and bricks caught and buried him. 

His fellow-workmen were sure he could not be 
living, and, after telling the owner about the accident, 
promised to come the next morning and recover his body. 

A few minutes after they left, the farmer, while inves- 
tigating the scene of the accident, heard faint tappings 
on an iron pipe that went down into the well, and de- 
cided that the boy was still living. By calling down 
the pipe he could make himself heard, and the prisoner 
would answer by taps. 

In this way he learned that the bricks in falling had 
left the upper part of his body free, and the air would 
enable him to live for atime. Men were at once sent 
to the rescue. 

They dared not dig down for fear of caving the 
bricks in on him, so started another well a few feet 
away, and when they would reach his supposed level 
they were to tunnel through. 

The news of the accident reached the city in which 
we were staying, and every one was wild with the 
news. Liberal sums of money were given to be used 
in the rescue, and bulletins were posted every hour. 
Men worked night and day. Noted doctors were 
called to be there when he was brought up, and when 
the news came that he would be reached in a few 
hours the crowd around the bulletin-board was so 
dense the street was blockaded, and then the next news 
said they had reached him, but his feet were caught and 
he could not be moved. 

He was in a serious condition. The air had grown 
so foul that the fresh air, when it reached him, made 


BY HARRY LEOPOLD, AGE 14. 


Day! 
A RESCUE. 


BY M. W. UNDERHILL (AGE 13). 

THIS is a true story, and the heroine was my play- 
mate when I was three and she was four. 

We were spending a glorious summer on a real farm 
in Western Massachusetts. This was our first visit to 
the country, and I shall never forget our arrival. We 
were hot, tired, and very, very dusty; but the first 
thing we did was to get down on the grass and turn 
somersaults in sheer exuberance of spirits. 

The ‘‘ exuberance of spirits” lasted all the summer. 
On the hottest days we ran, and jumped, and trudged 
after the field hands, helping (and, I suppose, hindering) 
them with their work. 
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On rainy days our refuge was the | 
barn, whose high mows of fragrant hay 
were, in our opinion, piled simply for 
us to jump on and off. 

On this particular day Harriet had 
strayed from the watchful eye of my mo- 
ther, who was conversing with a visitor. 

I was off in the other end of 
P the barn, hunting for eggs, when 
I heard a cry. I ran to the 
mow where we had been 
playing. It was over an 
empty hay-cart, and on one 
of the poles used to hold up 
the sides of the loads hung 
Harriet, held up only by her 
cotton dress. 

This is the dialogue I 
heard between my unlucky 
comrade and Mr. Flint, who 
had-hurried to her rescue. 

‘* Why, Harriet, you poor child !”’ he exclaimed with 
anxious solicitude. 

From her precarious perch in mid-air Harriet gasped 
out: ‘‘ Er-er-er—I /ike to hang. I—lI /ike to hang. 1 
always did like to hang.” 

She was quickly rescued, a sorry figure with a tear- 
streaked face, still remarking weakly, ‘‘I /ike to hang.” 

Those words have become a by-word in many fam- 
ilies, for the story of that rescue has spread far and 
wide, and Harriet is reminded, when she is doing any- 
thing not just right, that ‘‘ she likes to hang.” 
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A FUNNY RESCUE, 
BY ARTHUR J. GUDE, JR. (AGE I0). . 

OncE, while I was at the seashore, I was walking 
along the beach when somebody shouted, ‘‘ There ’s a 
man drowning out there!” - I looked and saw a small 
black object way out. 

Soon some life-savers brought a boat down to the 
shore. They had a hard time getting it through the 
breakers, but at last they were outside of them. 

They came up to the object, and a life-saver reached 
out and pulled out of the water—a big straw hat. 


IN A FAIRY TALE. 











BY ELEANOR MOODY (AGE 15). 


THE princess was a lovely maid, 
The prince was a most handsome lad; 
He of no dragon was afraid, 
While she was captive, lone and sad— 
In a fairy tale. 


He killed great dragons by the score; 
She leaned from out the window high ; 
He slew a dozen knights or more, 
While she looked on with loving eye— 
In a fairy tale. 


The witch he by his valor foiled, 
And with great labor stole the key; 
He worked and battled, watched and toiled: 
All this to set the princess free— 
In a fairy tale. 


And when at last, by fairy’s power, 
They came in state to his rich land, 
He talked love to her by the hour, 
Until he won her fair white hand— 
In a fairy tale. 


« VoL. XXXIII.—12. 
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BY PHOEBE UNDERWOOD HUNTER, AGE 14. 


THE ROLL OF HONOR. 


No. 1. A list of those whose work would have been used had 
space permitted. 
o. 2. A list of those whose work entitles them to encourage- 
ment. 


Frederica Going essie Acklin 
VERSS 2. Gladys M. Manchester — Stuart 

Helen Louise Stevens Margaret Norton nes C. Knapp 

S. E. De Forest -Isadore Douglas y Escobar 
Hélené Mabel Sawyer — G. Moore Elizabeth D. Fickett 
Dorothy Mercer orothy E. Willy Helen Irvine 


Bisson Nelson North Mary D. Edmunds Paul Miller 
arjorie Skelding Lois F. Lovejoy Margaret F. Grant 
Susan Warren Wilbur Helen Leslie Follans- Bertha Moore 


Isabel Coolidge 
Benjamin Stuart Wal- 
cott 


Constance Manchester _ bee 

Gladys Miiller Elsie Moore 
Katherine Copenhaver Sidney Robinson 
Catharine H. Straker Gladys Alison " 
Kimball V. Root Alexander D. Marks PROSE 2. 
Grace Leslie Johnston rosenes Lowenhaupt Phillis Brooks 
Grace M. Allen bel B. Black Margaret Bennett 
—— A. Dole Jones 

Olive Hield DeWitt Marjorie G. Savin 


VERSE s. Katherine Synon G. Lucille Smith 
Nora Brainard E. Vincent Millay Katherine Taylor 
Elizabeth Morrison Ruth Brown Eleanor P. ppedier 
Mary Elizabeth Mair Irene Bowen Anna W. Cob 


Pheebe Clover Elizabeth Romeell Mar. 
Margaret V. Davnin vin 

Charles Russell Leonora Ross 
Elizabeth G. Atherton Margaret B. Hopper 
Elizabeth R. Hirs Dorothy Cooke 

F. B. Godwin Elizabeth Limont 


Olive Jenkins 

Eloise Elizabeth Ginn 
Marjorie Thompson 
Cornelia L. Casey 
Primrose Lawrence 
S. Mildred Martin 


Mary Yeula Westcott Dorothy Fox Helen D. Pe 

Bernadette C. Moriarty Margaret Whitcomb Harriet F. Hale 

Emmeline Bradshaw Ruth Hayner Iris Heap 

Grace Morrison Boyn- Phyllis Sargent C. Norman Bartlett 
ton Helen R. Hodges Marianna Lippincott 

Frances C. Bennett Helen Platt Freda M. Harrison 

Katherine Byrer na Anderson Lola Hall 


Alma C. Jones Dorothy Lydecker Margaret Wessell Pier- 
— G. Allen Claire Lawall so 

zil J. Thompson Margaret Hyland Marguerite Ramsey 
Dorothy Douglas Dorothy Davis Mary Pemberton 
Georgiana Myers Henry b Cowell Nourse 

Sturdee H. K. Pease Dorothy Blackader 
Maude H. Brisse “7 Crawford Gold- Nellie Shane 
Lois Donovan ing Madelaine F. H. White 
George W. Fenimore Muriel Bush Helen Parfitt 
Virginia Whitmore Allen J. Brewer Helen J. Simpson 
Dorothy Mayo OL “4 Winifred Leigh- Jessie R. Maclaren 


Eleanor Atherton to A. Vivian Pennock 
_ Ss. Clopton Katherine L. Marvin Virginia Hoit 
osamond Codman_=_ Elsie F. Weil gnes Cunningham 


Edna B. Mead 
Martha G. Schreyer 
Ellen M. Saxe 


Madge M. Elderkin 
yagi P. Graham 
be S. Behrman 

Mildred White 


ae ao Freund 


arion Mair 


Jesse Yeakel 
PROSE 2 Carl H. Weston Mary Eugenia Golding 
Grace E. Moore C. Warren Stafford Margaret Pusy Dorsey 
Ellen Perkins Modena B. Scovill Rachel Thayer 
Seymour Woolner Melville B. Calvert Elsie Alexander 
Bessie M. Blanchard Kenneth S. Purdie Anna Eveleth Holman 
Alice Cone Gertrude Herbert Ethel Catherine Porter 
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OVEABER- 


Elizabeth Osgood GeorgeW.Edwards,2d PUZZLES 1: 
Collier Leonora Denniston oP 
Natalie Ott Dorothy Arnold Laura Florence Lacy 

Katharine E. Pratt Earle H. Ballou — Barrett 
Frances J. Gulick Fred Dunn orothy Culp 
Gilbert H. Scribner Charles Merwin Howe, oa? Brice 
ReginaldA.Utley Jr. Be 
William G. Cane Wilfred Allan Ww +.) 
Thad Goldsberry James P. Harter, Jr. 
Barbara Hahn oland Redmond E. Adelaide Hahn 
Mildred Eastey Dorothy V. Gresham Florence Cassidy 
John Struthers Helen Xr. Grafly 


Duna Gertrude Wood Wolf 
Grace Gates Lucia Beebe Elizabeth Beal Berry 
R. H. Hobbell Eleanor Stauffer Agnes R. Lane 


Theobald Forstall L. S. Fry M. Louise Smith 
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Walter Oehrle ed H. Mohr 

Nellie G. P. Price <athryn Maddock 

Isabel M. Scott Esther Brown 

Ada W. Hart Katharine Stilwell 

Cuthbert W. Haasis Dorothy Woods 

May Baker Jessie M. Child 

Marie Atkinson Sarah Y. Carey 

Muriel C. Evans Earl Park 

Joan Spencer-Smith George H. Mastick 

Alice Shirley Willis | Hilda RowenaBron- 

Katherine Dulcebella 
Barbour 

Reed Hayden 


Stuart Marsden 
Rachel M. Talbott 
Marjorie Bailey 
Thoda S. Cockroft 
Beatrice Pike 
T.eonora Branch 
Sophie L. .) tt 
Earl R. K. Daniels 
Rose M. Norton 
Helen E. Dunlap 
Eleanor L. Walker 
Ottilie Wright 
Elmer Ranson 
Rebecca Salsbury 
Laura N. Sprague 
Rae Moss 

Sallie McNulty 


son 
Nellie D. Lewis 
Helene G. Demarest 
Muriel Emmer Hal- 


DRAWINGS 2. __,,Stead 
Harriet Putnam 

Marion K. Cobb Elsie M. George 
Janie S. Ball Charlotte B. Arnold Grace T. Hallock 
Altha Perry Katharine King Evelyn Buchanan 
Helen Wing Harry Stevens Lawrence B. Sieg- 
Frances Evelyn Hall Carl B. Timberlake fried 
John C, Haddock Emily B. Brown Clara Shanafelt 
Wendell Holmes Gar- Helen Reading Beatrice E. Carleton 

rison Jennie S. Fernald Bertha Miiller 
Eva Horner Mary Hazeltine Few- Kathleen Buchanan 
Helen Bradley smith Vieva Fisher 
Katherine B. Bushnell Mary Day Winn Minnie O. Miller 
Marie A. Pierson Harriet D. Stringham Edward Carrington 
H. B. Ray, Jr. Lilian Broadhurst Thayer 
Ruth Pond Cornwall Edythe M. Crombie Eleanor Gill 
Dorothy Hardy Elizabeth Otis Alice Wheeler 
Helen D. Tibbits William W. Wright Frances Walker 
Irma J. Diescher Dorcas Perkins 
Marian Chase Henry C. Thompson, 
Clara Davis Jr. 
Howard R. Patch Melville C. Levey Vi 
Kathleen D. Verrai _Isador Levitt / 
Olivia Bigelow Sarah McDavitt // 
Charlotte Cook Mildred Whitney 
Margaret Davis Cordner Smith 
Elizabeth Park Gladys L’E. Moore 
Christine Funkhouser Mary McCue Price ) 

Burr ee ¥ 
TINGS Al ert Hart 

SEATINGS +. Elizabeth Robinson / 
Marjory S. Ward Nancy W. Huntly A f 
Charlotte H. Knapp Isabel Grant Howell Ps 
Ella Elizabeth Preston Edith D. Grady r 
Helen O. C. Brown Guinevere H. Norwood 
Dorothy Ochtman Mary Jadowsky T | 
Frances Isabel Powell Clarence E. Simonson 
Elizabeth G. Eager sone Mc Martin 
Katherine Read obert Schulkers 
Gustav Sell 


Rena Kellner Helen Gardner Water- 


Edward L. Kastler man Marie Mohr 
Harold McFadon Anne Furman Gold- Sarah M. Bradley 
Elizabeth L. Curtis smith Hayda Zimmerman 


Hugh A. Cameron George Bowen 
Elizabeth MacDougall Marian Rubins 
Lloyd H. Parsons Emma A. Moore 
Martha F. Fleck Gusdalupe Alvazez Ellen Greenbaum 
Helen H. Stafford Cortina 
Lucy E. B. Mackenzie Eleanor Frances Welsh William Winifred 


Carolyn Sherman 
Constance Whitten 
Frank Sohn 


Margaret Spencer- Marjorie Pope Westring, Jr 
Smith Paul V. Ulen M. C. Kinney 
Myron C. Nutting Sarah L. Coffin 


Mabel W hitman Olive Mary Simpson 
Mabel W. Whiteley E. Buckner Kirk 
Joseph Hayes Butch- Harold A. Castle Roland P. Carr 
Katherine Kern Ignacis Bauer 
Delphina L. Hammer Lillian Heller 
Fraser Bond Virginia Speck Flad 
William Weber Thornton C. Pray 


Walter Bastian 
Frances Varrell 
Ruthe Maurer 
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Adelaide Klenke BY C. STANLEY GREENBAUM, AGE 9. 


PHOTOGRAPHS t. 


Edith M. Hobson Lois M. Hitchcock Eleanor W. Machado 


Clem Dickey Elizabeth Love God- Edward C. Taylor 
Dorothy Gardiner __ win Marion Cynthia 
Mildred C. Sawyer William 0’ Keefe Stuart 


Frances Hodges 
Dorothea Bechtel 
Mary Angood 


een = ae 
‘OG ernest Stife 
PHOTOGRAPHS 2. } eoecealy gy 
Amy Peabody Edith Younghem 
Beulah Guthrie Morton L. Mitchell 
J. Arthur Richardson Einerin Semple 
Margaret Burroughs Keene 
Dorothy L. Glover Bruce T. Simonds 
Florence R. T. Smith Leah L. Stock 
Dorothy Stearns C. McAllister Albert Ellard 
Helen B. Walcott Ethel Jackson 
Arthur Howell Napier Mary E. Willard PUZZLES 2 
Dorothy B. Kenyon Esther Walker ae 
H. Ernest Bell Elizabeth Groesbeck John Orth 
Penelope Barker Fowler Elsie Nathan 
Noyes C. H. Pangburn Gladys Richardson 
Mazy Perkins Ray- Gabrielle Belcourt ohn Rose-Troup 
mond Alice L. Cousens Jorothy C. Jordan 


Marion L. Decker 
Ruth Greenbaum 
Lewis Holbrook 
Beach Barrett 
Mary Thompson 
Eleanor Copenhaver 


WHEN PERSEVERANCE WINS. 
Brook.yn, N. Y. 
Dear St. Nicwotas: My badge arrived this morning. I think 
it is beautiful, much prettier than I thought it would be. Thank 
you very much for awarding it to me. I have been competing for 
four years, more or less regularly, but have never had anything 
printed. I am delighted with the badge, as are the rest of the tamily 
Thanking you again for it, I remain, 
Your interested reader, 
Marion H. TuTHiit. 


AN EXCITING MOMENT 


Dear St. Nicnoras: Your deauti- 

Jul gold badge has come at last after 

many days of watching. It is even 

more beautiful than [ thought it 

\ would be, and I wear it with head a 

trifle higher than before it came, I think. 

\ I have always thought to myself, ‘‘ Oh! 

\ if only sometime before I am eighteen 

\ I can win a silver badge!” I had not 

dared to go beyond ¢Aat/ As we are 

now in Berkeley, my St. NicHoLas had 

to be forwarded to me, which takes time, 

ies and I had a postal from one of your 
} League members asking me toexchange 
— I gladly did and will do with 

a any League girls who are collectors). 
\ | * Well T thought, **that’s funny! how 
\ did she get my address?” and then a 
thought struck me: /, little #e, had won 
the silver badge! I rushed to the li- 
brary and sat down across the table from 
the girl who had my much longed for publication, fingering the 
** Youth’s Companion” nervously. Finally, after about five minutes, 
she got up and went out, and though there were three of us at the table 
all wanting dear St. Nick, I pounced upon it first of all and looked all 
down the prize-winners’ list, beginning with the silver badges. Just as 
I was about toclose the book I happened to glance over on the page 
opposite the list ot prize-winners, and not looking at the name or title I 


Katharine Duer Irving began reading. After the first sentence I gave a little cry and saw »zy 


name at the to Oh, how I felt I cannot tell you! I got right up 
to hurry to tel mother and walked out of the room with St. Nick 
under my arm. The librarian walked after me, and pretty fast too 
I guess! Oh, dear me, how I felt! Of course I Aad to explain. 
think I was afraid it would run away from me if I left it. When I 
grow up I am going to write books as nearly like Miss Alcctt as I 
can, and mother says she thinks I have made a good beginning. 
I have gone so far xow as to hope to win a cash prize. Wishing all 
success to you and yours, I am, 
Your loving little reader, 
EBECCA Epitu HIttes. 


Corinne J. Reinheimer 


Kathryn Sprague De 
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FROM FAR-AWAY JAPAN. 


Yoxkouama, JAPAN. 
Dear St. Nicuotas: It is very interesting living in Japan, espe- 
cially in the time of war, but of course there is a great deal of suffering 
among the people. Two of my friends and myself havea little maga- 
zine called the ‘‘ Home Circle.” It is published monthly, and we 
have a great many subscribers. I write most of the stories and 
poetry, and the younger of my friends do the drawing, while the 
elder is the editor. The money is devoted to charity, and we give 
two dollars a month to a poor Japanese woman whose husband 1s at 
the war, and who supports herself and her two children by selling fish, 
so when unable to sell, she and the children are forced to go hungry. 
Admiral Togo is coming to Yokohama soon, and then my father ts 
going toread himanaddress. My father has a lock of Lord Nelson’s 
hair in a = locket, and he is going to geta lock of Admiral Togo’s 
to oo with 
Liss a arrived here in Yokohama a few days ago, and 
yesterday there was a garden party given to her at the American 
egation in Tokio, at which my mother and father met her. 
Your devoted reader, ALiceE WELLS WALTER. 


A LOVER OF PETS. 


NortuH ASHFIELD, NEWCASTLE, ENGLAND 

Dear St. NicHoias: Newcastle is a very smoky place, but we 
have a lot of large and beautiful parks. There is nice country round- 
about, and it is a nice bicycle ride down to the sea. 

lam a member of Chapter 809. Last Friday we presented our two 
club prizes for attendance. Muriel Fairweather, our secretary, won 
the first prize, and Ruth Young, a_ member, 
the second. Both prizes were books. They were 
presented by our president, Sheila Noble. 

I am very fond of animals. When I was three 
I had a pony; when I was six I had twenty- 
eight rabbits. Two years ago I had thirteen 
rabbits, a dog, a cat, a bird, five frogs, a toad, 
twenty tadpoles, four newts, and twelve goldfish. 
This year we each have a rabbit, and I have two 
goldfish and a bird. 

My brother is coming home this week. He is 
assistant manager of the cars at Cardiff. He 
comes home twice a year. 

I like St. NicHoLas very much. I remain, 

Your interested reader, 
Mary B. Ets. 
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BY EVERARD A. MCAVOY, AGE 14. 


THE JOY OF WINNING. 

My pEAR St. Nicuovas: I was so very surprised and delighted to 
see in your August issue that I have won a gold badge, and so at- 
tained the summit of my ambition. 

The badge has not yet arrived, but I hope it will soon, as I am 
longing to see what itis like. When it doescome, I shall not failto once 
more express my gratitude not only for the badge itself, but for the 
encouragement it has given me to win it. With best thanks, 

Your admiring reader and honor member, 
(How lovely the words sound !) 
MARGARET STUART BROWNE. 


Other valued letters have been received from Katharine H. Toa- 
dirn, Mrs. B. E. Copenhaver, Ethel M. Mason, Mary A. Gold- 
thwaite, Louis Stix Weiss, Carl Phillippi, Dorothy Grace Gibson, 
Susan J. Appleton, Mabel Gladys Memisoger, Joyce M. Slocum, 
Corinne J. Reinheimer, Mary Burnett, Helen C. Coombs, Olive 
Louise Jenkins, Aileen Hyland, Edward A. Danforth, Hazel L. 
Raybold, Mary D. Hudson, Edmund M. Whited, Virginia Rees 
Scully, Julia Meaker, Eleanor Louise —, Adéle Packard 
Vaughan, Constance Smith, Matilde Kroehle, Fanny J. Walton, 
Helen Mertzanoff. 


POSTAL CARDS 


The following named League members desire to exchange souve- 
nir postal cards. 

Anna West Cob, 12 Middle St. and Ethel Knight, 77 Rankin St., 
Rockland, Me.; Mary E. and Gertrude E. Mair, 125 Belmont Ave., 
N. Plainfield, N. ji: Ruth Perkins, 236 Anderson PI., Buffalo, N. Y.; 
Ruth A. Spaulding, 1 11 York Ave., Towanda, Pa.; E. Berry, 823 Fed- 
eral St., Camden, N. J.; Constance Fennell, 927 Cleveland Ave., 
Kansas City, Mo.; Elsa Van Nes, Glendale, O.: Florence C. —. 
Willoughby, O.; William Monteith Allen, 1708 Moore St., Phil., 
Dorothy Haughton, Palatka, Fla.;. Katharine C. Ward, "528 TT ae 
St., Fall River, Mass.; Helen Run- 
yon, 443 Fillmore St., San Fran- 
cisco, Cal.; Pauline and Amelia 
Dutcher, 37 Linnwood Ave., New- 
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Emily Elizabeth Whittaker, 716 Park Ave., Kenosha, Wis.; Clara 
and Ruth Allen, 566 Washington Ave., Chicago, Ill; Emily 
Chisolm, 530 Penn St., Huntington, Pa.; Elsie Wormser, 2014 
Webster St., San Francisco, Cal.; Lois M. Hitchcock, Cambridge, 
- Va Charline Jameson, 606 W. 4th St., Marion, Ind.; Ada 
Frances _— Ly 3m Springfield, Hillcrest, N. H.; Ethel M. Sul- 
livan, os Hamilton O.; Margaret R. Smiley, Minne- 
waska, N *Phyiils Coggswell, Cushman, Mass.; Camilla Ring- 
house, Pak... Ill. 


PRIZE COMPETITION No. 74. 


THE St. Nicholas League awards gold and silver 
badges each month for the best origina/ poems, stories, 
drawings, photographs, puzzles, and puzzle-answers. 
Also cash prizes of five dollars each to gold-badge win- 
ners who shall again win first place. ‘*Wild Animal 
Photograph ”’ prize-winners winning a higher prize will 
not receive a second badge, but only the cash award. 

Competition No. 74 will close November 20 (for 
foreign members November 25). The awards will be 
announced and prize contributions published in Sr. 
NiIcHOLas for February. 

Verse. To contain not more than twenty-four lines. 
Title to contain the word “‘ Island” or *‘ Islands.” 


Prose. Story or article of not more 
than four hundred words. Subject, 
** My Day Dream.” 

Photograph. Any size, interior or ex- 


terior, mounted or unmounted; no blue 
prints or negatives. Subject, ‘‘ The 
Hillside.” 

Drawing. India ink, very black writ- 
ing-ink, or wash (not color). Two sub- 
jects, ‘*‘ My Favorite Study ” anda Head- 
ing or Tailpiece for February. 

Puzzle. Any but must be ac- 
companied by the answer in full, and 
must be indorsed. 

Puzzle-answers. Best, neatest, and most complete 
set of answers to puzzles in this issue of St. NICHOLAS. 
Must be indorsed. 

Subjects. A silver badge will be given for the best 
list of subjects. 

Wild Animal or Bird Photograph. To encourage 
the pursuing of game with a camera instead of a gun. 
For the best photograph of a wild animal or bird taken 
in its natural home: First Prize, five dollars and League 
gold badge. Second Prize, three dollars and League 
gold badge. Third Prize, League gold badge. 


sort, 


RULES. 


Any reader of St. NICHOLAS, whether a subscriber 
or not, is entitled to League membership, and a League 
badge and leaflet, which will be sent free. 

Every contribution, of whatever kind, must bear the 
name, age, and address of the sender, and be indorsed 
as ‘‘ original’’ by parent, teacher, or guardian, who must 
be convinced beyond doubt that the contribution is not 
copied, but wholly the work and idea of the sender. 
If prose, the number of words should also be added. 
These things must not be on a separate sheet, but 
on the contribution itself —if a manuscript, on the 
upper margin; if a picture, om the margin or back. 
Write or draw on one side of 
the paper only. A contributor 
may send but one contribu- 


an, - fi hay >= Hitchcock, tion a month—not one of each 
orne eig ts. thaca, . -? > 

Helen M. Wade, Prospect St., kind, but one only. 

Atlantic, Mass.; Elizabeth Rosen- Address : 


thal, 27 Stevenson Ave., Everett, 
Mass.; Marian Drury, 66 Para- 


dise Road, Northampton, Mass.; 
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“ TAIL-PIECE FOR NOVEMBER.” 
BY LEWIS S. COMBES, AGE “8. 


The St. Nicholas League, 
Union Square, New York. 


(HONOR MEMBER.) 








BOOKS AND READING. 





A SONG FOR THE IF you are not familiar 

DOLL. with Stevenson’s dainty lines 
on “ Picture Books in Winter,” the fall days 
with their first hints of winter should not pass 
without your reading them. The first and last 
stanzas only can be given here: 


Summer fading, winter comes,— 
Frosty mornings, tingling thumbs, 
Window robins, winter rooks, 
And the picture story-books. 


How am I to sing your praise, 
Happy chimney-corner days, 
Sitting safe in nursery-nooks, 
Reading picture story-books ? 


THE NEW BOOK For many reasons hav- 
SEASON. ing to do with the business 
side of publishing, it has become the custom to 
bring out new books chiefly at one or two fixed 
seasons in the course of the year, and this num- 
ber of St. NICHOLAS appears about the begin- 
ning of the most favored time. Consequently 
our young readers may be on the alert for the 
really good new books, most of the information 
about them being put before the public when 
the books first come from the presses. Examine 
carefully, therefore, in your magazines the adver- 
tising pages devoted to book announcements, 
and this for two reasons — to know the ones you 
want, and to know the ones you do not care for. 
As soon as you think you 
are old enough, get for 
yourself some good handbook, manual, or primer 
of English literature, and make use of it to in- 
form yourself about the books you read. This 
will help to place them in their true relations to 
one another. A good encyclopedia rightly used 
will serve nearly as well. Just as a guide-book 
serves both to tell about places you see and also 
to suggest new trips, so in the manual of liter- 
ature you will have glimpses of new fields of 
reading, possibly of such a nature as will please 
you better than those more familiar. 
“ADVICE TO A Amonc the charming pa- 


A GUIDE-BOOK 
TO BOOKS. 


SCHOOL-BOY.” pers in William Hazlitt’s 
“Table Talk” is one he wrote to his son, of 


the same name, when the young fellow went 
away to school. It contains much that will 
sound quite familiar to boys of to-day, dealing 
with the very puzzling little questions that per- 
plex all boys entering a new school; but it also 
goes into some matters that you will find amus- 
ing—such as the importance of sitting up 
straight when studying. Latin, French, and 
dancing are the three studies which this father 
thinks of especial importance ; regarding books 
he says: “As to the books you will have to 
read by choice or for amusement, the best are 
the commonest. Read them as you grow up 
with all the satisfaction in your power, and 
make much of them. It is perhaps the great- 
est pleasure you will have in life, the one you 
will think of longest, and repent of least.” 
Strangely enough, the last lines of the last essay 
written by Hazlitt show that his love of books 
remained to the end: “ They are the first and 
last, the most home-felt, the most heartfelt, 
of all our enjoyments.” 

From an English maga- 
zine we select a few exam- 
ples of names that speak to us of an olden time. 
Thackeray is thought to owe its origin to 
Thacker, or thatcher, from some ancestor who 
put the thatch on cottages; Fletcher comes 
from the French feche, arrow, being the name 
given to the one who fledged or feathered the 
arrow shot by Mr. Archer or Mr. Bowman; 
while Ballister, the name chosen by Mr. Howard 
Pyle for the hero of his St. NIcHOLAs story, is 
a direct descendant from the Arbalestrier who 
shot the cross-bow trying to pierce the mail 
made by Mr. Armour. Flaxman was a worker 
in flax manufacture; Blackman, Bleecker, are be- 
lieved to indicate the bleachers of cloth; while 
Draper, Taylor, Spinner, Webster, and Webb all 
show others in the same line of work. The 
Smiths of course need no explanation, but the 
Nasmyths or Nesmiths, as many may not know, 
were makers of nails —“ nail-smiths.” 

There are histories of surnames in which it 
might please you to trace the origin of your 
own, if it is not already known to you. 


STORY-TELLING 
NAMES. 
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BOOKS AND READING. 


READING BEYOND ‘THERE are in every 
LESSONS. school some boys or girls 


who do not hesitate to admit that they find 
their lessons dull and stupid. Sometimes these 
discontented ones are bright scholars, too. 
But they are only partly right. School-lessons, 
unless they are helped out by the words of a 
clever teacher, can seldom do more than brush 
the surface of a subject ; and in order to become 
interested the young student must read for him- 
self the particulars that the school-book must 
omit. “ American history isso dull!” said one 
outspoken maiden. If she had said, “My 
school history is dull,” she might have been 
right. But if she had selected any one topic 
mentioned, and had read about it until she 
knew it as people of the time knew it, she 
would find American history exciting enough. 

A CARELESS In response to our sugges- 

YOUNG CRITIC. tion that young readers of 
Dickens would give us a brief account of the 
novelist’s remarkable career, a young friend 
from New Jersey has been kind enough to 
send us a letter of criticism, giving his opinions 
upon some of Dickens’s works. He highly 
recommends “ David Copperfield,” “ Little 
Dorrit,” “Dombey and Son,” and “Great 
Expectations,” but he very much weakens his 
authority as a careful critic by misspelling 
three out of the four titles. This naturally 
makes us doubt whether he has that nice sense 
of detail that would make him a safe guide, and 
our distrust is still furtherincreased when we find 
that he spells the name of the author “ Dickins.” 
We do not mean to say that even a great critic 
may not occasionally misspell a word, but our 
objection to this letter may serve as an excuse 
for not printing it, as our young correspondent 
requests. 

While upon this subject, we may mention that 
two more letters, from the same State, are open 
to criticism on this point. One of them recom- 
mends a list of books all but one of which are 
for grown-up readers. Our boys and girls 
should not forget that literature, after all, is 
named from the /e/fers by which great thoughts 
are recorded, and that each of these is en- 
titled to due respect. A small boy who speaks 
of the novel “Night and Morning” as by 
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“Edwin Bulware” certainly must seem to us 
to be choosing books a little ahead of his 
education. 

We hope sincerely that the writers of these 
three letters will recognize themselves, and will 
be just a little ashamed of their carelessness or 
inattention. The writers of good books give 
unwearied pains to their work, and they have a 
right to the careful attention of their readers. 

An obliging correspon- 
dgnt from Baltimore sub- 
mits a list of books on musical topics, which 
was asked for through this department Here 
it is: “The Standard Light Operas” and 
“Standard Operas,” by Upton; “ Great Com- 
posers and their Works,” L. C. Elson ; “ Recent 
Music and Musicians,” I. Moscheles; “ Musical 
Sketches,” E. V. Polko; “ Potocka,” Theo. 
Leschetizky ; “The Story of the Rhinegold,” 
A. A. Chapin; “ Beethoven’s Nine Symphonies,” 
Grove ; “ Famous Composers and their Works,” 
New Series, Philip Hale and L. C. Elson. 

We thank our correspondent for her trouble, 
and hope the list will prove useful. Another 
friend writing from Quebec, recommends “ De- 
scriptive Analyses’of Piano Music,” but does 
not name either author or publisher. 

THE BEST GUIDE OF all the gifts an older 

TO READING. brother or sister can confer 
upon a younger child, none can compare with 
the taste for good reading. It is an easy mat- 
ter for the elder to bring the right book to the 
little reader at the right time, and no lasting 
benefit can be given with so little effort. See 
that you are able to act as a wise guide 
when the little brother’s or sister’s hand is put 
so confidingly in yours. 

AN ERROR COR- The editor of this de- 

RECTED partment spoke in the Sep- 
tember “ Books and Reading” of a distin- 
guished Frenchman, M. Stephane Jousselin, as 
alady. We beg his pardon and that of our 
readers. M. Jousselin was speaking of reading 
for women, but he is a member of the Paris 
Municipal Council, and of the General Council 
of the Seine, interested in advocating whole- 
some French fiction. We cordially thank Mr. 
William B. Shaw, of the Review of Reviews for 
enabling us to make this correction. 


A REPLY TO A 
QUESTION. 





THE LETTER-BOX. 


BLvE RIDGE SUMMIT, PA. 
Dear St. NICHOLAS: I was so pleased with your 
article called “ The Practical Boy” in the July Sr. Nicu- 
oLas. I copied it exactly, with these improvements 
which I thought you would like to know about. When 
the twin-tree hut was finished we covered it with bark. 
Then, by sawing the door in two, we made it a Dutch 





**RAVEN’S ROOST.” 


door. We hada bench built around the inside, which 
we littie girls upholstered with blue denim. You might 
tell your readers we girls made one dozen cushions, which 
we stuffed with excelsior. These we placed along the 
bench. We covered the ceiling with Japanese fans, 
ome nom umbrella in the middle, with a lantern 
anging from it. I inclose a photograph of my hut, 
which I have named “ Raven’s Roost” 
: ANNE M. STEELE. 


GILLETTE, Wyo. 

Dear St. NicHo.as: I have taken you for a very long 
time and have never written to you, so I really think that 
it is time that I did. 

I live ona ranch in Wyoming. We have only lived here 
a year, and before that we lived in Chicago'and went to 
the Big Horn Mountains in the summer. 

We have a big lake on our ranch, which is simply fine 
to skate on in the winter. We go swimming in it in 
the summer, and this summer we are going to have a 
row-boat. 

I have five horses and a collie-dog of my own. Mother 
has been very unfortunate with horses. She has lost three 
fine saddle-horses within the last year. 

I think your articles called “ How to Study Pictures ” 
are very interesting. 

Wishing you a long life, I remain, 

Your sincere reader, 
DorotHy W. BARNEY. 


BELLINGHAM, WASH. 

DEAR ST. NICHOLAS: My Aunt Mary has given you 
to my sister Lillian and me for four years. You are one 
of our best Christmas presents. We live in Bellingham, 
on Bellingham Bay, and right back of us is Mt. Baker, 
10,500 feet high and snow-capped the year around. 

The largest salmon-canneries are located here. It is 
quite a sight to see them canning salmon. The work is 
done mostly by Chinese and a great many young girls. 
They catch as many as 100,000 fisha day. We enjoy the 
stories in St. NICHOLAS very much, and think “ Pinkey 
Perkins” is a funny boy. This is my first letter to you. 

Yours truly, 
EpitH La CowGILL (age 10). 





BRANTFORD, ONT., CANADA. 

DEAR ST. NICHOLAS: I thought I would write youa 
letter as I have never sent one from here before. 

Brantford is named after the famous Indian chief, 
Joseph Brant. There is a fine monument erected here 
in memory of him. Brantford is also called the “ Tele- 
phone City.” For it was here that Professor Bell lived 
and invented the telephone, and it was first used between 
his home on Tutela Heights, just outside the city, and 
that of a resident of the city. 

Another historic feature connected with Brantford is 
Mohawk Church, the oldest in Ontario. It was built for 
the Six Nation Tribe of Indians, who dwelt on the banks 
of the Grand River, on which Brantford is situated. 

Yours truly, EMILY BUNNELL. 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 
DEAR St. NICHOLAS: In the June number, in “ How 
Some Flowers Got Their Names,”’ the author said that the 
horse-chestnut derived its name from the word which is 
supposed to have meant “ large,” but I asked a gentle- 
man, who is much interested in such things, about it and 
he took me to a horse-chestnut tree, and pulled off one 
of the leaf-stems. On the end which joined the tree was 
a perfect horseshoe, nails and all, as though it had been 
stamped. He said this is why it is called a horse-chest- 
nut. Some of the horseshoes are more imperfect than 

others, but it can always be seen. 
Your loving reader, 
MARGARET Bubb. 


CHIco, CAL. 

Dear St. NICHOLAS: You were sent me for a Christ- 
mas present by my Aunt Ella, end I don’t know what I 
would do without you. 

This will be the second year I have taken you. I am 
much interested in “ Pinkey Perkins,” and “ Queen Zixi 
of Ix,’’ and also in the League and Letter Department. 

Your devoted reader, 
RuTH E. KENNEDY. 


Other interesting letters which lack of space prevents 
our printing have also been received from: 

Elise W. Schaffer, Anna B. Stearns, Margaret Barrette, 
Sidney Self, Lorenzo Hamilton, Betty Brabrook, Anita 
Allen, Esther Belding Beach, Dorothy Browne, Dorothy 
Barclay, British Legation, Tokio, M. I. Young, Louie 
Sime, Florence Bentley, Frank Frary, Dorothy E. Hall. 
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ANSWERS TO PUZZLES IN THE OCTOBER NUMBER. 


A Mine oF “Or.” 1. Hum-or. 2. Ard-or. 3. Terr-or. 4 A Greek Acrostic. Fourth row, Herodotus. Cross-words: 1. 
Vict-or. 5. Cand-or. 6. Clam-or. 7. Juni-or. 8. Arb-or. 9. Pythagoras. 2. Homer. 3. Socrates. 4. Xenophon. 5. Pindar. 
Lab-or. 10. Cond-or. 11. Vig-or. 12. Fav-or. 13. Testat-or. 6. Demosthenes. 7. Plato. 8. Claudiopolis. 9. Aristotle. 

14. Rig-or. 15. Capt-or. 16. Seni-or. 
Cuarave. Tri-pod. 

Enicma. 4, IV. Ivy. 

ReverRsED Rivers. 1. LaPlata. 2. Tiber. 3. Obi. 4. Oder. 

Ziczac. General Harrison. 1. Graduate. 2. Beautify. 3. 5. Lena. 6. Elbe. 7. Ohio. 8. Dnieper. 9. Po. 10. Volga. 
Constant. 4. Careless. 5. Hovering. 6. Standard. 7. Sud- 11. Niger. 12. Avon. 13. Danube. 14. Garonne. 15. Nile. 
denly. 8. Strength. 9. National. 10. Cerberus. 11. Covering. 

12. Medicine. 13. Missouri. 14. Downcast. 15. Nebraska. JAPANESE NUMERICAL EnicMa. ‘‘ What is given to the ear is 
often heard a hundred miles away.” 

Hovur-Giass. Centrais, October. 1. Scholar. 2. Occur. 3. 

Its. 4. O. 5. Ebb. 6. Sheep. 7. Learned. Connectep Diamonps. I. 1. R. 2. Lap. 3 
5. D. Il. 1. R. 2 Top. 3. Roped. 4. Pet. 5. 

ILLUSTRATED NumEricaL Enicma. “ O, how full of briersis this 2. Tap. 3. Dared. 4. Pen. 5. D. IV. 1. I 

working-day world!”’ Dined. 4. Peg. 5. D 


To ovr Puzz_ers: Answers, to be acknowledged in the magazine, must be received not later than the 15th of each month, and 
should be addressed to St. NicHoLas Riddle-box, care of Tue Century Co., 33 East Seventeenth St., New York City. 


ANSWERS TO ALL THE PuzzLEs IN THE AUGUST NUMBER were received, before August 15th, from “‘ Allil and Adi” — Gladys Cher- 
ryman — Harriet Bingaman — Edmund Willis Whited — ‘‘ Chuck "— Elizabeth D. Lord — Carolyn L. Palmer — Tanetta E. Vanderpoel. 


ANSWERS TO PuzzLes In THE AUGUST NUMBER were received, before August 15th, from ‘‘ We Three,’’ 2— D. Crawford, 1— K. 
Cowles, 5 — D. Cathell, r — R. M. Bennett, 1 — H. A. Potter, r— M. P. Hastings, 1 — K. W. Cushing, 2— E. M. Adams, 1 —C. Hanks, 
2—L. Holmes, 1 — B. Wilson, r — M. Macdonald, 1 — D. Walker,1r— D. Schwarcz, 1— M. L. Drury, 1 — P. W. Dexter, 1— E. F. But- 
man, 2—R. Cadwell, 1—A. S. Chrisman, 1— A. M. Holmes, 1— E. P. Spencer, r— M. Steward, 1—M. H. Maclennan, 1 —F. 
Bean, 1 — Macalester, 2—G. H. Beals, 1 — Bessie S. Gallup, 7 — Eleanor Wyman, 8— L. G. Teagarden, 5—I. and J. McGillis, 3 — 
Katharine W. McCollin, 8— Margaret and Ted M. Douglas, 7—A. K. P. Brice, 1— F. Aitkin, 1 — M. De Haven, 1— E. Foss, 1— 
Duluth, 4 — Edna Meyle, 5 — Mary E. Askew, 4— Edward Little, 4— J. Welles Baxter, 5 — W. O. Dickinson, 1 — Katherine Decker, 8 
— Albert Ellard, 8—I. B. Black, 2—A. S. Ward, 1— B. H. Greene, 1 — E. Crossen, 1 — Dorothy Carr, 5 — Alex. Watkins, 2— Emerin 
S. Keene, 3— R. Brunswick, 1. 


WORD-SQUARE, 8. With entries made by every beast 
That dwells between the West and East. 
g. The fair was held in greatest pomp, 
Which made the reindeer skip and romp. 
SCOTT STERLING (Honor Member). 


1. A CHINESE tower-like building. 2. The officer of 
the king’s stable whose duty it formerly was to provide 
oats for the horses. 3. The third sign of the zodiac. 
4. Certain vegetables which have a strong odor. 5. An 
old word for a lazy fellow. 6. An awn. NOVEL BEHEADINGS. 

A. B. COLPITTS (League Member). (Stlver Badge, St. Nicholas League Competition.) 
CONCEALED DOUBLE ACROSTIC. EXAMPLE: Behead a masculine nickname, and a sum- 
/ ; : ; mer necessity; the two remainders will form a vege- 

ONE word is concealed in each couplet. When rightly table. Answer, A-be; f-an; bean. 

guessed and written one below another, the initials will 1. Behead since and a number, and make disappeared. 


spell the name of a famous English poet, and another 2. Behead an accomplice and a famous garden, and 
row of letters will spell the name of one of his poems. make the surname of one of the Pilgrim Fathers. 
1. The stag at eve had drunk his fill, 3. Behead a cereal and to carol, and make showering. 
And then he could not pay the bill. 4. Behead ignited and a tract of cultivated land, and 
2. The dog reached out for more plum pie, make a gun or pistol. 
And got quite sick, but did not die. 5. Behead a metal and a native of Denmark, and leave 
3- The poodle added all his weight silly. 
To settle up affairs of state. . Behead a number and laughable, and make to 
4. He licked the heated oven door, register, 
And fell exhausted on the floor. 7. Behead to devise and grim, and make a contrivance 
5. The bear retired into his cave,, for giving light. 
Where he might see no naughty knave. 8. Behead a lyric poem and separate, and make to 
6. Then every mammal entered there, leave. 
Resolved to hold a county fair. The initials of the newly formed words will spell the 
7. They chose the house wherein I sleep, surname of a famous American who was born in 
That very place the fair to keep. November. HAROLD L. RUGGLES. 
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A “HEMANS” ACROSTIC. 
(Gold Badge, St. Nicholas League Competition.) 


THE following words may all be found in Mrs. He- 
mans’s poem, “ The Landing of the Pilgrim Fathers.” 
When rightly guessed and written one below another, 
the central row of letters, reading downward, will spell 
the name of the first one to set foot on “ Forefathers’ 
Rock.” 

CROSS-WORDs (of unequal length): 1. A musical in- 
strument. 2. Theseashore. 3. Foremost. 4. A word 
expressing assent. 5. To receive with gladness. 6. A 
common article. 7. Destitute of color. 8. A country 
of Europe. 9. A common liquid. 10. Forest. 11. 
Common trees. ERMA BERTHA MIXSON. 


ILLUSTRATED NUMERICAL ENIGMA. 





IN this numerical enigma the words are pictured in- 
stead of described. When the eight objects have been 
rightly guessed, and the thirty-seven letters set down in 
proper order, they will form a quotation from Shake- 
speare. Vv. D. 


CHARADE. 


A CERTAIN young scholar, my fourth years of age, 
Brought her reader to me, my a to engage, 
About a long word at the top of the page. 


“To transact or direct ’’ (I saw she demurred), 
“ Or perhaps to arrange, is meant by this word,” 
For it is my /ofa/, and she is my ¢hird. 


“Come, sit on my frst ; don’t second away ; 
Each new word you learn will help you some day, 
And then you will realize study does pay.” 
: A. W. CLARK. 


DOUBLE BEHEADINGS AND CURTAILINGS. 


1. DouBLy behead and doubly curtail begs, rearrange 
the remaining letters, and make to sever. 

2. Doubly behead and doubly curtail accomplishes, 
rearrange the remaining letters, and make a bee’s home. 

3- Doubly behead and doubly curtail unvarying, re- 
arrange the remaining letters, and make models of in- 
—. 
4- Doubly behead and doubly curtail to proclaim, and 
leave a part of speech. 


5. Doubly behead and doubly curtail harshly, and 
leave gentle. 

6. Doubly behead and doubly curtail without a signa. 
ture, and leave an omen. 

7. Doubly behead and doubly curtail altering, rear- 
range the remaining letters, and make profit. 

8. Doubly behead and doubly curtail casualty, rear- 
range the remaining letters, and make chilled with ice. 

9g. Doubly behead and doubly curtail cheats, rearrange 
the remaining letters, and make crime. 

10. Doubly behead and doubly curtail any disease 
which spreads widely, and leave the Latin word for 
“the same.” 

- 11. Doubly behead and doubly curtail to comprehend, 
rearrange the remaining letters, and make pleasing. 

12. Doubly behead and doubly curtail cruelly, rear- 
range the remaining letters, and make bestowed. 

The initials of the twelve new words will spell a 
holiday. 

LAURA FLORENCE LACcY (League Member). 


CONNECTED OCTAGONS. 
(Gold Badge, St. Nicholas League Competition.) 


LEFT-HAND OCTAGON: I. A domestic animal. 2, 
A thick fluid. 3. The nest of a bird of prey. 4. A 
stain. 5. Encountered. 

RIGHT-HAND OCTAGON: 1. Congregated. 2. A 
feminine nickname. 3. Void. 4. An appellation. 5. 
Part of the head. HELEN F. SEARIGHT. 


HOLLOW DIAMONDS. 
(Silver Badge, St. Nicholas League Competition.} 


2 3 
4 5 6 
7 8 9 10 
11 12 13 
14 15 
16 


FROM I to 2,a very famous city; 1 to 3,a post-hamlet 
and a township in Oakland County, Michigan; 2 to 4, a 
river of Spain; 2 to 5,a mountain in Sicily; 3 to 5, an 
island near Corsica; 3 to 6, one of the Great Lakes; 4 
to 7, one of the United States ; 4 to 8,a feminine name; 

to 8, a continent; 5 to 9, an arm of the Arabian Sea; 
6 to 9, the most famous of all gardens; 6 to 10, a small 
seaport town of European Turkey; 7 to 11, a river of 
Germany; 8 to 11, a river of Siberia; 8 to 12, a large 
lake in Asiatic Russia; 9 to 12, an island in the Pacific 
Ocean south of the Sandwich group; 9 to 13, a river of 
Russia; 10 to 13, a village of North Italy, fifteen miles 
west of Venice; 11 to 14, to shower; 12 to 14, a manu. 
facturing city of Massachusetts ; 12 to 15, the capital of 
Peru ; 13 to 15, the city which contains the Taj Mahal’; 
14 to 16, a famous river of Africa; 15 to 16, a city and 
seaport of Syria. 

ANDREE MANTE. 
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